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Buying a Motor Car. 


In view of the multiplicity of models now in the market, the wide range of prices, and the differing 
Suitability of particular carg for particular purposes 


The Choice of a Suitable Car 


is a more difficult and perplexing matter than ever. Time, trouble, worry and money are 
saved by consulting a capable and disinterested expert. 


Mr. Aldersey Swann, 


9, Regent Street, London, S.W. 
Consulting Motor Engineer—founder and manager for several years of the Wolseley School of Motoring— 
will be pleased to place his advice and services in the selection of a car and its equipment at the disposal 
of any prospective buyer—free of any charge whatsoever. References permitted to clients, who include some < 





of the best-known personalities in the motor world, 
Telephone: 3616 Central. 
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THERE IS AN ACTUAL SAVING IN PETROL 


IN ADDITION TO OTHER 
ECONOMIES EFFECTED 
BY THE USE OF 


We should like to 
send you a little book 
telling all about 
Palmer Cord Tyres, 
and in which you will 
find PROOF of the 
saving. Will you 


) , TYRES write for it to-day ? 
THE PALMER TYRE, Ltd., 119, 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, 











Telegrams : “Tyricord, Westcent, London.” LONDON, W.C. Telephones: 1214 Gerrard (4 lines). 
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Notes of the Week 


OURTS of law, especially magistrates’ courts, 
are often criticised in respect of inequality of 
sentences. Proceedings at the Surrey Quarter 

Sessions held this week disclose the fact that the 
Legislature is a bad offender in respect of statutory 
punishments. The matter becomes the more serious when 
it is remembered that prisoners on their trial are at the 
absolute mercy of haphazard and untrained juries, very 
few of which act on the same lines. At the Sessions 
referred to, two prisoners were tried under the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act, being charged as habitual 
offenders. There was not a pin to choose between the 
two, but the jury convicted the first and acquitted the 
second. The result was that one prisoner was sentenced 
to three years’ penal servitude and five years’ pre- 
ventive detention to follow; the other prisoner was 
awarded nine months’ hard labour. The inequality of 
sentence cannot be laid to the charge of the Quarter 
Sessions Bench. The Prevention of Crime Act gives 
no discretion to the justices, and when a jury such as 
we have described chooses to find a prisoner guilty 
as an habitual offender there is no option but 
the vindictive sentence which we have mentioned above. 
It seems indisputable that statutory penalties should 
be standardised in the interests of the State as well as 
in the interest of the individual. 





| The practical man, for whose sake a book on “ The 


E.njoyment of Poetry” has just been published—in 
America, we believe—may well be puzzled by the pre- 
possession of the author for purple patches. “ Poetry 
carries science and knowledge continually back into 
the specific realities out of which they arose, and whose 
illumination is their culminating function.” “Re- 
peatedly we span the universe by the juxtaposition of 
words, and as the architecture of these successive visions 
is piled before us we are led almost to expect a revela- 
tion of the unseen.”” “At our doors every morning the 
creation is sung; the day is a drama, the night as an 
unfolding destiny within whose shadowy arena im- 
petuous life shall still contend with death. A world 
laughs and bleeds for us all the time . . .’’ and so on. 
This kind of writing is precisely the sort of thing which 
the practical man hates; he has several terms to describe 
ii, and he would rather, much rather, read poetry itself 
than such a mass of inflated verbiage about poetry. 
“Even now,’’ proceeds the author, “all around us the 
trees have arisen, and their leaves are tongues of the 
air in song—the earth swings on in drastic revolution— 
and we laugh and love perpetually—and the winds 
enlarge our goings and our comings with a tune. . . .”’ 
The poor fellow is lost in the forest of words; and 
the practical man who tried to disentangle a meaning 


has gone round to the nearest chemist for a headache- 
powder. 


To those who, like ourselves, are in the sere and 
yellow leaf, the discussion about dubious dances is 
eminently amusing. The “Turkey Trot,’’ the “ Bos- 
ton,’’ and the “ Tango’”’ are unknown mysteries to us, 
and they may deserve all the evil things that are said 
of them. We remember with delight the days in which 
we danced many miles to the old-time waltz. We are 
not aware that we were in the least contaminated by a 
healthful and entirely pleasurable pastime. Ideas 
change; when the waltz was introduced into this coun- 
try, Byron wrote what he called an “apostrophic hymn.”’ 
We do not intend to quote certain passages, but we 
think two or three lines are not inapplicable at the 
present day :— 


ae 


Such was the time when waltz might best maintain 
Her new preferments in this novel reign ; 

Such was the time, nor ever yet was such; 

Hoops are no more, and petticoats not much.” 


This was the view taken in 1813 by a man who has 
never been credited with being a puritan, and therefore 
we are indulgent towafds the younger generation of the 
present day, who apparently take delight in motions 
which appear to their elders to be monstrosities. One 
generation cannot very well gauge the ideas and the 
feelings of the succeeding one. In our own experience 
vulgarity was not always absent from functions where 
it would not have been expected to exhibit itself, and 
whilst in our own home we should absolutely prohibit 
imported dances, we can quite well believe that if they 
be performed with modesty and discretion there may 
to the younger idea be nothing revolting in them. 
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The Fire Spell 


WITHOUT, the rain falls, drear and cold: 
The pavement shines like polished jet, 
Save where the street lamps lace and fret 

The streaming flags with shafts of gold. 


The casement trembles as the wind 
Goes headlong down the murky street ; 
I hear the tramp of many feet 

Pass and repass the window blind. 


The smoke curls up in loose-spun skeins, 
With gold flames joined in timeless dance; 
The fire-spell holds me in a trance, 

The noise of London wanes and wanes. 


Across my hearth from far-off lands 

A caravan procession goes : 

My room is filled with musk and rose, 
And turbaned men from desert sands. 


I dream and dream till night’s black noon 
Some distant fane morosely spells; 
It is the sound of temple bells, 

Borne vaguely ’neath a tropic moon. 


RONALD LEWIS CARTON. 





The Lighthouse 


[‘ the sea had its own wild way, there would soon 
be no land at all; merely an immense expanse of 
waters, heaving sighs of huge content at their victory 
over the stubborn, insolent cliffs and capes that frus- 
trated them for so many thousands of years, and over 
the defiant little men who managed cunningly to cross 
from coast to coast despite anger and storm. But there 
is the great, immobile land, quietly and continuously 
opposing the will of the sea; and the sea, whether 
smiling in sunlight or raging beneath a thunder-pall, 
is almost powerless, almost defeated. 

Almost: for now and then, in petty outbursts, it 
snatches at a ship in mid-ocean, and that vessel, with 
its crew, is heard of no more; or it hurls a liner sud- 
denly on a jagged rock, there to lie pierced, wounded, 
and groaning, the sport of snarling waves. And for 
this reason man has built here and there along the edge 
of the land his houses of light, tall and slim—built 
them especially to hold a clear gleam far above the 
highest reach of the envious tide, though often not far 
above the spray of the infuriated waves. 





So still, so small is the lighthouse on a calm summer 
day that it seems an insignificant thing. Below it the 
sea swirls through a maze of rocky channels, making 
in sheer mischief rivulets, cascades, fountains; croon- 
ing, also, a soft incomparable music, whereby to charm 
away all thoughts of wreck and disaster and death. 
It lifts the brown and green festoons of a thousand 
gardens in crystal pools; it hints at merman and mer- 
maid in cool, deep caverns just out of sight; it lifts 
frail white arms to the silent tower, and slips away 
in quiet breathings of baffled tenderness, and murmurs 
to the unresponsive stone. 

Then come the clouds, the frowning sunset, and the 
windy dark; and the lighthouse wakes. Its pale 
column is crowned with a dazzling radiance; its hidden 
machinery moves sweetly in a rhythm undisturbed by 
the foam and clamour so close at hand; and the first 
white beam, a wing of glorious warning, swings round 
the lowering skies. The sea, that changed from laugh- 
ter to wrath, changes from wrath to blind rage; billows 
leap the rocky ledges, to curl in dim arches and shatter 
themselves helplessly against that smooth pillar, so 
fragile, so still, so alluring, so defiant; their spray 
spatters the thick windows and flies even over the sum- 
mit of the tower. Yet that great white beam wheels 
round, springing from cloud to cloud, splendid, un- 
hurried, unwavering. 

Many miles away men are watching it, counting its 
flashes, breathing more freely, and smiling grimly at 
the waves that swamp their decks, knowing that they 
are safe. Ship after ship throughout the night passes 
in perfect safety the iron-bound coast. 


But what if the fog, in stealthy compact with the 
sea, hides that intense and friendly light? Then, in- 
deed, the very soul of the lighthouse rouses, and in 
awful gusts of sound it cries and moans to the pass- 
ing ships: “Here is danger—here is danger!’’ The 
deafening blasts split and shear through the thick 
oppression, drowning utterly the roar of the frantic 
waves below, and again men listen, and mutter a word, 
and their vessels swerve aside that the incensed spirit 
of the sea, hating the land, shall not take them and 
dash them in pieces on submerged reef and ledge. 

Dawn, timid and grey, comes languidly from the east, 
and the exhausted sea grows sullen; but not until the 
broadening daylight has captured land and ocean will 
that fierce, defiant gleam fade. Even then, should the 
mist still weave its shroud between sun and earth, the 
shuddering trumpet-note of the lighthouse will blare 
across the defeated waves: “Here is danger—here is 
danger!’ And bewildered men, hearing it, will give 
thanks as they touch the wheel that their brothers on 
shore took counsel together and established the House 
cf Light. W. L. R. 
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The Super-Playgoer 
By ALFRED BERLYN. 


E are sometimes told, by people who are so 
gravelled for lack of conversational matter as 
to talk about the weather, that in these days the seasons 
have become mixed. That may or may not be so in the 
sphere of meteorology; but it is unquestionably true 
with regard to the seasons of human life. In times 
that are still within living memory it was an accepted 
axiom that youth idealised everything with the rosy 
glow of an invincible optimism, while critical deprecia- 
tion and carping discontent were the peculiar infirmities 
of middle-aged and elderly minds. To-day it is mostly 
the other way about. It is the seniors who are tolerant, 
buoyant, willing to make the best of things, ready to 
be pleased and to enjoy themselves ; it is the juniors who 
are exacting, bored, querulous, unconvinced that the 
age to which they belong has anything good to offer, 
cynically persuaded that everything is for the worst in 
the worst of all possible worlds. 

There is a curious example of this in the extraordi- 
nary reversal that has taken place in the respective 
attitudes of the elder and the younger generation to- 
wards the theatre. Formerly, it was the fogies, in- 
veterate praisers of a past time, who snorted derisively 
at the drama of the day, while the youngsters, smother- 
ing their yawns as they listened dutifully to ecstatic 
legends of incredible “palmy days,’’ were cheerfully 
satisfied that the plays and players of their own period 
were, at any rate, good enough for them. But thus it 
is no longer. We have still with us the disgruntled 
playgoer who peaks and pines under the depressing 
conviction that the contemporary drama is going to the 
dogs; but nowadays he is almost invariably young— 
sometimes very young. Also, he is obsessed with the 
idea that ordinary patrons of the theatre, who insist 
upon regarding it as more or less a place of entertain- 
ment, are of necessity frivolous and pernicious idiots, 
whom it is desirable, in the interests of the drama’s 
salvation, to drive remorselessly away from the box- 
office. Finally, he is of opinion that the way to secure 
this end, and thereby to check the drama’s headlong 
course towards “the demnition bow-wows,”’ is to sink 
the stage fathoms deep in psychological morbidity, 
realistic squalor, transcendental preciosity, and unmiti- 
gated gloom. Because these soulful young reformers 
are self-consciously virtuous in their weird strivings 
after an “intellectual’’ drama, there should be no more 
cakes and ale, if they could help it, for the average 
citizen who is degraded enough to buy his stalls with 
the intention, or, at least, with the hope, of providing 
himself with an evening’s recreation. As it is, we have 
already reached a point at which every new play, how- 
ever meritorious of its kind, which fails to display the 
hall-mark of this pretentious cult is contemptuously 
regarded by the adherents to the dramatic “new model”’ 
as upon an only slightly higher plane than the irre- 
sponsible foolings of the ragtime revue and the artless 
thrills of the cinema theatre. 





From the camp of these appallingly earnest young 
persons there was put forth, quite lately, a proposal 
for the formation of a League of Intelligent Playgoers. 
So far as could be gathered, the object of the existence 
of this projected mutual admiration society would be 
not only to emphasise the superior mental equipment 
of its members as compared with that of the common 
playgoing herd, but to supply audiences for those 
theatres only in which the value of art is measured 
solely by the closeness of its relation to the dismal, 
the dSizarre, and the morbid, and in which crankiness 
and intellectuality are perversely accepted as insepar- 
able yokefellows. In so far as such posing little cliques 
minister to the vanity and self-importance of those who 
compose them, they are harmless enough in their way, 
and their solemn impertinence sometimes affords a cer- 
tain measure of undesigned amusement to the outside 
world. But in other ways they are actively mischievous, 
since, in the minds of the undiscriminating, they tend 
to identify and confuse those sane movements of 
dramatic advance which have made such encouraging 
headway within recent years with the irritating postur- 
ings of an ugly and repellent eccentricity. As a matter 
of fact, the super-playgoer, with his “intellectual’’ affec- 
tations and his supercilious contempt for everything that 
does not conform to his own dingy standards, has been 
a greater obstacle to the progress of the “drama of 
ideas’’ in popular favour than all the Philistinism which 
resents the necessity of thinking in the theatre, and all 
the frivolity which finds the satisfaction of its soul in 
the amorous jingles and beauty-show banalities of the 
frankly “after-dinner’’ playhouse. 

Those who are old enough to cast their memories back 
to the theatrical conditions which prevailed in the 
’nineties will remember what the Ibsen drama, in the 
days when it was struggling for recognition in this 
country, was called upon to suffer at the hands of the 
weird folk who, taking the Norwegian dramatist osten- 
tatiously under their patronage, constituted themselves 
the super-playgoers of their generation. Without, for 
the most part, even the excuse of youth which can be 
pleaded for the majority of their present-day succes- 
sors, they left nothing undone to surround the Ibsen 
movement with an asphyxiating atmosphere of ridicule 
and prejudice. The very appearance of that wild-eyed, 
unkempt, Jaeger-clad brigade was enough to account— 
and more than account—for the obstinate reluctance of 
the ordinary playgoer to be converted to a new dramatic 
faith whose altars were served by such preposterous 
acolytes. 

Fortunately, the super-playgoer of to-day does not, 
as a rule, consider it necessary to present himself in 
the external guise of a Soho anarchist. But his pose 
is in all other respects as absurd and insufferable as 
that of his predecessor of “Independent Theatre’’ days; 
and when he grows old enough to learn wisdom and 
laugh reminiscently at his present affectations, he will 
realise—let us hope with proper penitence—that he was 
a stumbling-block rather than a help to the due appre- 
ciation of the intellectual drama by the main and sane 
body of the playgoing public. 
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REVIEWS 


Shakespeare and the English 
Reformation 


An Allegory of “ Othello.’? By CHARLES CREIGHTON, 
M.D. Ax Allegory of “King Lear.’’ By CHARLES 
CREIGHTON, M.D. (Arthur L. Humphreys. 
3s. 6d. net each.) 


N eminent scholar of Oxford, whose earlier progress 
towards the enchanted secrets of her “ dreaming 
towers’? was in no small degree let and hindered by 
the statutory briars of the exact sciences, is reported 
to have said of one of the toughest thorns that en- 
cumbered his path—we mean the fourth proposition of 
Euclid—that, if he had not actually proved it, he had 
“at least made it look extremely probable.’’ Dr. 
Creighton likewise has made many things “look ex- 
tremely probable,’’ but, when that is said, then all is 
said that could connect the two cases. The Euclidean 
thesis wears such an air of intrinsic likelihood that any 
attempt to renew or add to its probability would seem 
foredoomed to failure, while its ingenious demonstra- 
tion has been the task of so many generations that 
not even the mildest thrill can be expected from a 
repetition of the process. Dr. Creighton’s proposi- 
tions are of a very different order from that which 
embarrassed our possibly not too relevant Don; they 
are not in the least probable—till he has made them 
so—and they are vastly novel and entertaining. We 
do not counsel acceptance of the theories; we refuse 
to commit ourselves one way or the other; we will only 
say that they have provided us with some very agree- 
able reading, and we would have others share in our 
pleasure. 

Bacon, we had better mention at the outset, is not 
in question—that is, as a claimant to the authorship 
of the plays. We did indeed come across one passage 
where his claims are rather summarily disposed of, but 
it is an incidental and insignificant passage, and we 
doubt if we should be able to find it again. But 
Bacon is not Shakespeare because Bacon is wanted 
for other purposes. Bacon is Iago, and between Iago 
and the author of the plays a great gulf of irrecon- 
cilable personalities is fixed. 

“Othello”? is, in allegory, “the tragedy of the 
Sacrament ”’ ; “ King Lear ’’ is “the sequel to ‘ Othello’ 
and the complement to it,”’ for it is “an allegory of 
the Reformation in its peculiarly English form, or of 
the breach with Rome as it was brought about by 
Henry VIII’s assumption of the supremacy in the 
Church ”’ ; “these are the two tragedies in which Shake- 
speare has allegorised the affairs of the Churches, and 
made his contribution to the religious problem.” 
These are hard sayings, till we comé to the evidence, 
which is of so comprehensive and, for the most part, 
of so cogent a nature that lightly to reject it becomes 
not only ungraceful but impossible. And, to begin 
with, it is undoubtedly strange that Shakespeare 





should have kept a rigorous silence on the most absorb- 
ing topic of his day, the religious problem: “ it is one 
on which he may well have had a mind and a will to 
deliver it, if only to please himself or to poke fun at 
King James and the bishops; and he could not have 
done so under any other form.”’ 


Dr. Creighton is a very sane interpreter. He states 
the rules and limitations of allegory, and he is pre- 
pared for the infinite shiftings of the meaning. Alle- 
gory is a figure of shadowy outline, and one symbol 
ever shades off into another. Sometimes the symbols 
seem to crowd together overmuch, but it is then that 
their discoverer is most entertaining, for he has to draw 


on his mighty reserves of ingenuity and _ learning. 


Occasionally he is altogether unconvincing. Thus, 
when Brabantio, whose identity with Whitgift is very 
credibly established, says to Othello :— 


‘*] here do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee,”’ 


we cannot follow Dr. Creighton in tracing, from the 
tone of the speech, an allusion to a famous pun on the 
Archbishop’s name, “Candida dona tibi, Whytgifte, 
sunt nomen et omen”; nor do we think there is 
room for insisting that “it is a white gift that he makes 
to the black Othello.’’ Scarcely more conclusive are 
the reasons given for the names in “Othello,’’ all 
chosen on the “ ironical principle of opposites.’? Bianca 
may stand, in her interview with Cassio, for the Scarlet 
Woman, but it is hard to believe that that accounts 
for her name. Cassio may be the “curled darling of 
Venice,’’ but it is difficult to believe that he is named, 
on Dr. Creighton’s principle, after the Cassius of the 
“Jean and hungry look.’’ We admit that the length 
of the list accumulates a little support for the theory 
suggested. 

We could cite a good many other instances of rather 
exaggerated licence in interpretation, but to balance 
them we have innumerable examples of parallels well 
worked out. It would perhaps be foolish to say that 
some convince us wholly and others merely appeal to 
us as feats of brilliant ingenuity: the allegory is pro- 
perly conceived of as a whole, gradually built up from 
a number of parts. At the same time no one would 
concede more readily than Dr. Creighton that no alle- 
gory is absolutely clear in its outlines, and that the 
finished building can be looked at from various sides. 


“ Othello,’? we have already mentioned, is an alle- 
gory of the Sacrament of the Altar, though the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism also plays a part. Desdemona, 
according to Dr. Creighton, actually stands for the 
Sacrament itself. Her alleged infidelity, leading to 
her death, represents the Protestant notion that, when 
the Sacrament became the Mass, it became something 
different and vile, destroying the faith of the earnest 
believer. Othello is many things; he is at various 
times a pagan, a Lollard, and a sixteenth-century Pro- 
testant; Essex stands for his personal model, and his 
black face indicates heresy. The famous recital of 
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Othello’s adventures refers to the early history of the 
Lollards and English Protestants, and is an abstract 
of Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs.”” The handkerchief is 
the Nicene Creed. The Turks are the Nonconformists 
of the Millenary Petition; their ships, of varying num- 
bers, are the petitioners. Brabantio is Whitgift; 
Aemilia, Queen Elizabeth; Cassio, Sir John Haring- 
ton; Rhodes is doctrines; Cyprus, ceremonies. The 
identification of Iago with Bacon is most interesting; 
the “ Christian Letter,’’ a fierce onslaught on Hooker’s 
“Ecclesiastical Polity,’’ supposed to have caused the 
death of the great divine, is attributed to Bacon. 
Passages from his signed writings are compared with 
passages from the “Letter,’’ sometimes with great 
effect. The Calvinistic views of Bacon and the general 
ability of the attack lend weight to the hypothesis. 
There are hints in Hooker’s marginal notes to the letter 
that he himself held Dr. Creighton’s opinion about 
the source of the attack. Further, passages in the 
letter are compared with portions of Iago’s speeches, 
and the latter are again compared, very convincingly, 
with passages in the “Essays.’’ Hooker is merely 
Montano in the play, but, of course, the brunt of the 
Iago-Bacon attack falls on Othello, the potential 
neophyte of the new philosophy of Anglicanism, who 
“recoils, under the tuition of Iago, from the unthink- 
ing joys of Hooker’s disciple to the fanaticism of an 
original Lollard, and still further, so that he sees the 
religion he had married to be in reality the sacramental 
rites of Rome.”’ 


“King Lear’’ is an allegory of the English Refor- 
mation. Lear himself is sometimes Henry VIII, 
sometimes the national conscience. His perplexing 
statement of his age, “ fourscore and upward, not an 
hour more or less,’’ gives, going back from 1606, the 
date 1526, when Henry VIII first began to discover 
scruples about his marriage with Katherine of Aragon. 
The tragedy of the play is based on the mistaken 
assumption of the royal supremacy. Kent, in the first 
scene, is More; when he reappears in disguise he is 
Surrey. Goneril and Regan are the Church of Rome 
and the Church of England respectively. A most 
interesting and plausible identification is that of the 
Fool with Skelton; many of the tags of verses are 
extremely suggestive. This also helps to lend colour 
to the theory that Oswald is Wolsey, and the accumu- 
lation of evidence on this last point is particularly 
impressive. Cordelia, like Desdemona, is an abstrac- 
tion; she is “a symbol of the truth and plainness of 
humanism.” Gloucester and his sons are also aspects 
of humanism, not without a more concrete foundation; 
Edmund, for instance, is Cromwell; Burgundy is 
Erasmus; Cornwall, Somerset. Lear’s Knights are 
the Articles of Religion; when reduced to “some five 
or six and thirty,” they ride “towards Dover ”’; but, 


as they never arrived there, “they must have stopped 
at Canterbury.” 


We fear that we have done injustice, in our citations, 
to these stimulating and amusing works. We must 
plead that it is easier to present briefly a small flaw 





than to give the substance of a serried and solid argu- 
ment. Dr. Creighton is alive to the danger to a work 
of art that lies in an overstraining of allegory, but he 
contends that both the plays he has analysed contain, 
for “cold moments of criticism,’’ difficult enigmas. 
These moments “become more frequent the longer we 
know the play; and then, if I may trust my own 
experience, the perception of symbolism in the back- 
ground will not only not interfere with our enjoyment, 
but will free it from all sense of improbability. 
Tragedy, said Aristotle, should be an imitation of 
one entire, great, and probable action, which the literal 
‘Othello’ is not.” 





Two Poetic Dramas 


Foolery: A Comedy in Verse. By ROBERT VANSIT- 
TART. (Arthur L. Humphreys. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Valdimar. A Poetic Drama. By RONALD CAMPBELL 
MacrFig. (Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net.) 


SOME of our readers will remember a discussion which 
was carried on in the pages of THE ACADEMY a little 
over twelve months ago on the subject of the revival of 
poetic drama. That discussion is rather strongly re- 
called by the two volumes now before us. One of the 
points raised at the time was as to the distinction be- 
tween dramatic and lyric poetry and their possible 
relation, some correspondents urging that a true 
dramatic ensemble might be produced by the employ- 
ment of lyrical means. Mr. Vansittart’s bright little 
comedy may in some sort be regarded as an experiment 
in this method. The expression is not pure lyricism, 
but the movement of the piece is marked, so to speak, 
by lyrical milestones. Indeed, that is rather under- 
stating the matter, for a prefatory “Table’’ shows a 
total of twenty-one poems threading the comedy, which 
is written in a single act. 


We open bravely with a rondeau, and encounter 
among the rest several sonnets, a ballade, a hymn, and 
an epigram. Wishing to push the matter to a test, we 
picked out these poems and read them consecutively 
without the intervening blank verse, and gained, on the 
whole, a sufficiently good impression to conclude that 
there are distinct dramatic possibilities in the treatment. 
The lyrical forms favoured by Mr. Vansittart are some 
of them exotic, but they suit the light and dainty 
character of his comedy. Its action centres in an in- 
cident, recorded by a chronicler, of a visit paid by 
Charles [IX of France, Henry of Guise, and Henry of 
Navarre to the Provost of Paris, with the royal object 
of stealing his plate. A pretty love-interest is supplied 
by the Provost’s scapegrace son Louis, and his niece 
Geneviéve, who is also an inmate of the house. The 
latter, by her ready wit, foils the marauding kings, 
saves her uncle’s plate, and in the end, since gratitude 
fails to thaw the old man’s obduracy, elopes with Louis 
and the contested valuables together. The whole 
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comedy is deftly and wittily written, the action is well 


managed, and the lyrics are wrought with genuine skill. 
We quote the first stanza of the ballade which Gene- 
viéve addresses to the three kings : 


I do not ask you for your pity. I 

Am one of those that have presumed to take 
The bliss they never had a chance to buy. 

You will do well to crush me like a snake. 
Or shall I swing against an empty sky 

In chains, while on my body corbies caw? 
Tis yours to lay me low or lift me high; 

But while I breathe my lover is my law. 


Mr. Vansittart, in his “Dedication,’’ with cheerful 
resignation opines that, “save by you for whom ’twas 
made,”’ his comedy “will not even be read.’’ We hope 
not a few will conspire to spoil that supposition; first, 
because, as a comedy, it is excellent “foolery,’’ and 
second, because in its degree it is a really interesting 
experiment. 


Mr. Macfie’s drama belongs to a different order. The 
author’s former achievements having been on a high 
level ; this, his first essay in drama, is a tragedy in five 
acts, written throughout in blank verse. Its back- 
ground is the usurpation of the crown of Norway by 
Olaf, great-grandson of Harold Fairhair. Valdimar, 
“a christened jarl, who has Tolstoian views of Chris- 
tianity,’’ is in love with Fiona, daughter of Jarl Sigurd, 
and true offspring of the fierce Berserkers. Valdimar’s 
struggle for the principles of peace and love against 
his warlike compatriots and former brothers in arms, 
against Fiona’s pleadings, who loves him for his very 
strength of character, and against his own Berserk 
nature, provides a very fine dramatic theme, and it 
receives worthy treatment at Mr. Macfie’s hands. The 
poetic qualities are true and sustained; the blank verse 
has dignity and freshness, and is plentifully distin- 
guished by the author’s gift of happy image and 
decisive phrase. 


The only debatable point in the drama is in the final 
scene, where Valdimar, wrought to high strain by 
Fiona’s entreaties, yet allows her to take his place in 
the leadership of the fight and dwells on the issue of 
her triumphant return, only finally relinquishing his 
scruples and plunging into the mellay when Fiona is 
brought in wounded to the death. This is somehow not 
quite convincing, for Valdimar has been portrayed as 
a man of strong nature; but this final dallying looks 
very like weakness. Surely Fiona’s assumption of the 
sword should have made a different appeal. 


In conclusion, we will remark that there is much of 
a lyric quality of tone and expression in Mr. Macfie’s 
verse. We would instance Valdimar’s speech in the 
Banqueting Hall, on page 30; Fiona’s vision of queen- 
ship, on page 15—indeed, not a little of the opening 
scene. We understand the play is to be produced by 
the Poetry Society on Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s recom- 
mendation. Misprints should be corrected on page 61 
(“grandsire’’ for “grandson’’) and page 82 (“forebear’’ 
for “forbear’’). 














The Church and Religion in France 


By ALBERT LEON 
12s. 6d. net.) 


THE history of the Catholic Church in France is the 
old story of the constant conflict of the temporal with 
the spiritual power—of the impatience not only of 
monarchs and statesmen, but also of the clergy, against 
the domination of the See of Rome. The events of 
the Revolution are well known, when at the famous 
all-night sitting of their Assembly, the Clergy re- 
nounced their privileges and surrendered tithe worth 
£4,000,000 annually. Then in 1790 a complete breach 
in the historic unity of the Church was made, when the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy was passed, which 
disestablished the Pope and made bishops and priests 
the elected representatives of the people. But all 
attempts to de-Christianise France failed. There was 
a revival of Catholicism, which was seized upon by 
Napoleon, who recognised the necessity for conciliating 
and organising the religious sentiment which existed 
in the nation. The result was his famous Concordat of 
1801, promulgated in the document called the Con- 
ventio—Concordat being really the traditional name 
adopted by Voltaire and the classical writers for 
treaties between French rulers and the Holy See. The 
Concordat was a work of the highest ability and a 
most valuable piece of diplomacy. It was attacked by 
the extremists of all parties. But through the many 
changing végimes of the nineteenth century it lasted 
104 years as a modus vivendi between the ever antago- 
nistic powers of the spiritual and the temporal. 


The Concordat was supplemented by the organic 
articles, the work of an eminent jurist, Portalis, Napo- 
leon’s Minister of Public Worship. Thus the Church 
became practically a Government department, Catholi- 
cism the official religion of the State, and the clergy 
lost all trace of their Gallican independence, and be- 
came an entirely ultramontane body. But the alliance 
between throne and altar ended with the monarchy of 
July, 1830, and the early days of Louis Philippe were 
marked by the greatest popular hostility to the Church. 
The Second Republic in 1848 was welcomed by the 
Church, which for thirty years became predominant— 
a splendid position gained, but a grand upportunity 
lost. | Under the Second Empire Catholicism was 
stronger than ever, and the advent of the Third Re- 
public saw Catholics in power everywhere. But in 
the thirty years from 1870 almost everything was lost, 
partly owing to the support given to the Monarchists, 
partly to covert alliance with Bismarck. A quarrel 
with Italy was risked by a demand for the restitution 
of the temporal power of the Pope. Hence arose the 
popular cry that clericalism was the enemy. And 
when France discovered the madness of the Dreyfus 
affair, the Clerical Party was made the scapegoat, and 


French Prophets of Yesterday. 
GUERARD. (T. Fisher Unwin. 


| the Jesuits were held up as a scare to the nation. The 


sequel soon came. The teaching orders were sup- 
pressed. The Concordat was abolished. Church and 


| State were separated by the law of December 9, 1905- 
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Butthe actual effect of the separation law is | 
inadequately realised in England. Though the Act | 
was passed by the anti-Clericals, it was really | 
ultramontane. It was the death-blow of Gallicanism. 
For the first time since France became a nation, the ' 
Pope became the absolute master of the bishops and | 
clergy. So that the Act of Separation became in part 
an act of re-establishment in another form. Such in 
brief is the history of Church and State in France 
during a momentous century. The period covered by 
Professor Guérard’s clever work is that of the Second 
Empire, 1848-1870. This book is an exceedingly able 
and interesting study of its religious and intellectual 
life. Roman Catholicism was convulsed by the fall of 
the temporal power of the Pope. The scientific world 
was stirred by the naturalistic teaching of men like 
Comte and Littré, while Renan blended exact criticism 
with an emotional and Celtic romanticism. Generally, 
there was a great struggle between the force of ancient 
tradition and the searching tide of the new rationalism. 
The days of this conflict are by no means passed. 
Professor Guérard, in his introduction, announces that 
the problem on which he seeks to throw some light is 
this: “Is France, the land of the Crusaders, the eldest 
daughter of the Church, irrevocably lost to Christi- 
anity?”? There can be no doubt that the Church has 
lost her hold on the country as the Church, because the 
spiritual power has been wielded on behalf of certain 
political parties. Reaction and clericalism are one in 
the popular mind. But is Catholic Christianity as a 
moving and inspiring Faith also being lost to the coun- 
try? Or are the people, during a temporary period of 
distress and transition merely estranged officially from 
Catholic Christianity? For Protestantism, though 
absolutely free and unchecked for a century, has made 
no progress worth recording. This is a profound 
question, to which Professor Guérard makes no ade- 
quate, definite answer. This is his conclusion :— 


When we deal with supernatural religion from 
its own point of view we cannot affirm anything 
about the future. The future is not in human 
hands: we must reserve the possibility of a miracle. 
Either historical Christianity may revive in France, 
or a new revelation be the foundation of a new faith. 
But nothing short of a miracle can affect it. 





This sounds to us a little weak. The author himself 
has already asked the question, “ Would a new Church 
fare any better ?”’, adding that “Public opinion, as a 
tule, is prejudiced against any such attempts. In the 
eyes of the people, they are sacrilegious, whilst the 
educated refuse to take them seriously,’’ and in another 
Place, “It is not among the new Churches that we 
must seek the religion of the future. . . . A new re- 
ligion, without Messiah, without miracles, can have 
neither regular clergy nor set forms of worship.”’ 


We, however, are of those who believe, not in a | 
tevival of “clericalism’’ per se, but in a spiritual | 
revival within the Church. Why may not France at 
the close of the twentieth century witness such a 
spiritual revival as the Catholic movement in England | 


during the nineteenth century after the decadence of 
the eighteenth. 

Democratic spiritual reaction is a very different thing 
from the reaction of a political clericalism. England 
may soon see a very sharp cleavage between Catholic 
Christianity and Neo-Paganism, indifference and 
scepticism. France may follow. Intellectually, Pro- 
fessor Guérard adopts Comte’s key-words, Theology, 
Metaphysics, and Positivism, and says that “the 
essential difference lies in the source of the authority 
accepted as supreme: in the case of theology, Divine 
revelation; in the case of metaphysics, human intelli- 
gence; in the case of Positivism, the whole of nature 
viewed objectively ’’: and he adds that “if we accept 
these meanings, it will be obvious that all genuine 
Christians belong to the theological group.” And since 
there is in France “no room for ambiguity,” half- 
beliefs, nor vague religion (as in England and America 
to-day), we see here a gleam of hope for the future 
of organised historic, z.e. Catholic, Christianity. 

Some idea of the range of Professor Guérard’s 
learned investigation may be gained from a short sum- 
mary of the subjects of which he treats. His first 
book is entitled “Catholicism,’’ in which there are 
chapters on the Liberal Catholics and the Philosophers, 
and a curious but interesting account of Estheticism 
in Religion, or the Satanic School, also a chapter on 
Protestantism—Guizot, Scherer, and Quinet. 

The second book deals with Voltairianism and 
Romantic Humanitarianism, Michelet and Victor 
Hugo; the third with the New Spirit of Saint-Simon, 
Comte, and Littré; with the Poets, Critics, and His- 
torians, such as De Vigny, Saint-Beure, and Taine; 
while a long and valuable chapter is devoted to the 
Life, Works, and Philosophy of Renan. 

Those who take the trouble to read this learned, 
critical, and historical work will be rewarded by find- 
ing the key to many of the intellectual and religious 
problems in France, so often unintelligible to the Eng- 
lish Teutonic outlook, together with much useful 
material, which may enable them to form some adequate 
judgment on the present position, and on the possible 
future, religious, social, and humanitarian, of a great 
country in a new regeneration. P. A. M. S. 





Fairy Stories Up-to-Date 


The Lore of Proserpine. 
(Macmillan and Co. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
5s. net.) 


Mr. HEWLETT taxes the reader’s credulity to a very 
great extent by the stories he has collected in 
“The Lore of Proserpine.’’ In the preface he says: 
“T hope nobody will ask me whether the things in this 


_ book are true, for it will then be my humiliating duty to 


reply that I don’t know.” And again: “I shall have 


| explained myself very badly if my reader leaves me with 
| the impression that I have been writing down marvels.” 
_ Yet what but marvels can such occurrences be called? 


Beckwith, a quiet and sober bank clerk, is walking home 
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one evening with his dog. Suddenly the dog runs 
yelping up and down in front of a clump of gorse and 
bramble, and upon investigation Mr. Beckwith discovers 
far in the thicket a creature “in form and features most 
exactly a young woman.” Her hands were tied behind 
her back and she had an ugly wound in the side of her 
neck. Meeting the village policeman as he is carry- 
ing his burden home, he draws attention to her state 
and suggests that there has been foul play. The police- 
man, however, cannot see the imp, and neither does 
Mrs. Beckwith when the trio arrive home. For some 
time the sprite is lodged in the dog kennel, and gambols 
with Bran and Beckwith’s little daughter, who also is 
sensible of its presence. Afterwards it is allowed the 
freedom of the house until one day, imp, dog, and baby 
are all missing, and no one sees or hears of them again. 

These creations—of Nature or Mr. Hewlett’s brain 
we leave the reader to decide—are not all imps of 
mischief. Their good and evil tendencies seem to be 
fairly evenly balanced. They know hate and love, but 
suffer no remorse, and dance as lithsome over the grave 
of one of their members as they would with him in life. 
Fairy wives, it seems, partly take the nature of their 
husbands when they marry what we know as mortals, 
and the children always inherit their father’s nature ; 
hence some little trouble arises when the head of the 
family happens to be the fairy. The possession of this 
dual personality seems to bring little benefit to its 
possessor. The fact that Mrs. Ventris danced with 
her kind at night did not make her less of a slattern by 
day, and Mabilla King had some difficulty in severing 
her allegiance to the King of the Wood and settling 
down as a shepherd’s wife. 

Mr. Hewlett believes that there is a happy medium 
to be struck between the light fairy stories described 
by Grimm and the demonology dealt with in “ Satan’s 
Invisible World Discovered.” His appeal is for an 
author to arise who will write “ The Natural History of 
the Proeternatural” as it should be written. His own 
book he considers merely as a forerunner of this greater 
work. With him we must await it, and in the meantime 
it will be well for as many as care for anything touching 
the supernatural to read “Lore of Proserpine’’ and 
decide whether Mr. Hewlett is endeavouring to open 
up a fresh field of inquiry or is merely fantastic for our 
amusement. 





Primitive South America 


Aborigines of South America. By the late Colonel 
GEORGE EARL CHURCH. Edited by Sir CLEMENTS 
R. MARKHAM, K.C.B. With Portrait. (Chapman 
and Hall. tos. 6d. net.) 


SiR CLEMENTS MARKHAM, in an able preface, explains 
that this work has been left in an almost completed 
state by Colonel Church, and the undoubted value of 
its material has rendered the posthumous publication a 
matter of urgency, even though in one or two respects, 
in its entirety, it is still incomplete. 

Those who may look in this volume for historical 





records of the Incas, or for a further flood of fresh 
light on a topic which has been so fully dealt with by 
so many able travellers and writers—not the least among 
whom, of course, is the editor of the present work, Sir 
Clements R. Markham—will find their expectations 
not realised. The book, indeed, is occupied almost 
exclusively with the Amazonian tribes and those of the 
Gran Chaco; although it contains a number of very 
valuable references to the Araucanian, Pampa, and 
Patagonian Indians. That the scope of the volume 
would have included ultimately every South American 
race is, of course, certain; it was death alone which has 
confined its area. 

As it is, we must be grateful for the fact that to 
these lesser-known races Colonel Church had devoted 
his first efforts, since we are thus afforded a very com- 
plete study of that most extraordinary racial medley 
which abounded, and which, in a rather lesser degree, 
still obtains, in the hinterlands of Peru, Bolivia, Para- 
guay, and Matto Grosso. 

Colonel Church has accomplished his work with a 
rare conscientiousness, and seeing that he himself was 
familiar with so much of the soil trodden by these 
curious and little-known races, the value of this con- 
tribution to science cannot be over-estimated. 

There is one point on which we notice that he speaks 
with a confidence which for so experienced a traveller 
and authority on these Indian tribes is a little startling 
—that is to say, he classifies a certain number of these 
tribes as cannibals, without the least hesitation. Now, 
the absence or presence of these cannibalistic traits on 
the part of the aboriginal dwellers in the wild lowland 
swamps and forests of Central South America has been 
the subject of discussion and dispute for some while 
past. As a matter of fact, the number of those who 
are now given to deny the man-eating propensities of 
these natives is increasing. 

It would have been interesting to glean from Colonel 
Church the sources from which he derived his informa- 
tion—sources which, from the mere knowledge of the 
author’s learning and authority, could not fail to be 
treated with respect. It is possible that Sir Clements 
R. Markham might be able to yield us some informa- 
tion on this point, and, in any case, the world is in- 
debted to him for the production of one more valuable 
book on the darker South America, even although, as, 
in his editorial capacity, he points out, “the work is 
not finished, and it is without the author’s final touches 
and corrections.” In this case the intrinsic merits of 
the book render such polish unnecessary. 





The Philosophy of Aristotle 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 
Greek Thinkers. By THEODOR GOMPERZ. Vol. IV. 
Translated by G. G. BERRY, B.A. (John Murray. 
14s. net.) 
NEARLY twenty years ago Professor Gomperz began his 
important work, “Griechische Denker.’’ This volume 
is the last of the English edition, so excellently trans- 
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lated by Mr. Berry, of Balliol College. As the last 
sheets were passing through the press, Dr. Theodor 
Gomperz died, on August 29, 1912. It is much to be 
regretted that a contemplated fifth volume by this 
great scholar, on the Philosophy of the Hellenistic Age, 
can never be completed. The present volume is almost 
entirely devoted to Aristotle, with a few concluding 
chapters on his successors, Theophrastus of Eresus, 
and Straton of Lampsacus. 


Professor Gomperz examines and discusses at length 
the whole range of Aristotle’s teaching—a summary 
here would be unnecessary. His appreciation of the 
great master is tempered by a sound and penetrating 
criticism. Writing of Aristotle’s physical science, he 
seys that “the truly great services rendered by him 
to certain branches of biology have created a wide- 
spread belief that he was an investigator of nature 
in the modern sense. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. One-tenth experience, nine-tenths 
speculation—it is thus that we may not unjustly de- 
scribe the contents of the works which Aristotle devoted 
to physical and cognate subjects. . . . The Stagirite 
is truly unsurpassable in wealth of expedients, in 
dialectical ability. But for one who sought to explain 
Nature this was a fatal endowment.’’ In short, Aris- 
totle, while professing empirical methods, was con- 
stantly himself a victim of the very @ friori assumption 
which he so severely condemns in others. At the same 
time, in the realm, for example, of zoology, Aristotle 
writes like a specialist, “so remarkable is the depth of 
his studies, and so astonishing the magnitude of his 
achievement’’; while as an investigator of nature his 
biological work was surpassingly his best, and showed 
a marvellous mastery of the subject. He was the 
founder of comparative embryology, and “brought to 
light an astonishing number of facts, some of them 
not destined to be rediscovered till the nineteenth 
century.” 


In comparing the researches of Charles Darwin 
into the problem of descent, Professor Gomperz doubts 
whether the ancient or modern investigator comes nearer 
the truth. There is some very acute criticism of Aris- 
totle’s theology, though Professor Gomperz says that 
he is “far removed from any desire to disparage the 
great thinker, whose weaknesses and _ inconsistencies 
appear, on closer examination, to be the hardly avoid- 
able results of powers at war with each other. The 
scientific spirit was strong in Aristotle; so, too, was 
his religious need. The two currents could not but 
Tun counter to each other. The formative impulse of 
his religious sense was opposed by the disintegrating 
force of his critical sense. It was inevitable that the 
conflict should come to some kind of issue; and it 
speaks well for Aristotle’s psychical equipoise that 
neither contestant was forced to concede everything.’’ 

Aristotle advances from le Dieu Fainéant to God 
as a final Cause—no mere stop-gap, but a God who 
should crown the edifice of thought and form a bridge 
between ontology and natural science: one in whom 
“the notional or formal cause, the final cause, and the 





motive cause were to meet in unity.’’ This leads us to 
the great intellectual paradox of the Ideal Theory, viz., 
the union of transcendence and imminence, where the 
struggle lies in the recognition of both worlds, the em- 
pirical and the transcendental. The actual statements of 
Plato make it plain enough that he regarded the Ideas 
as transcendent. It is equally plain that Aristotle 
attributed this dogma to his master. In the third 
volume of this work (p. 328) Professor Gomperz says 
“it is a monstrous supposition that Plato should 
have been misunderstood by Aristotle in regard to his 
principal doctrine.’’ How profoundly Aristotle dis- 
agreed may be seen from the elaborate arguments which 
he advances against his master’s teaching, while 
borrowing all his leading thoughts. It is here that 
Professor Gomperz’ criticism is so penetrating. He 
observes that “the more deeply we study the ‘ Meta- 
physics,’ the more surely we recognise that the author 
retains the premises out of which Plato’s doctrine of 
Ideas grew, and that his struggles against accepting 
the conclusions which flow from those premises are 
vain, though violent.’’ “As by an irresistible fate,” 
justly remarks a recent writer on the subject, “he is 
driven further and further along the course which he 
would fain avoid.” 

On the other hand, “so clear and so sound 
are Aristotle’s thoughts on the origin and _ func- 
tion of general concepts that it appears at first 
incomprehensible how, after once gaining the shore, 
he could have slipped back into the vortex of doubt 
and allowed himself to be engulfed in the depths of 
Platonic mysticism.’”’ In his examination of Aristotle’s 
Theory of the State, Professor Gomperz points out 
many glaring inconsistencies, in particular with regard 
to slavery, monarchical government, and the position 
of Greece in the world. Having declared in effect that 
barbarism and slavedom are by nature identical, and, 
having doomed to slavery the whole of mankind, with 
the single exception of the Greeks, Aristotle entangles 
in a strange contradiction, when he proposes to edu- 
cate slaves, holding out the reward of emancipation, 
thus parting from their destiny those whom nature has 
destined to slavery. Again, the author points out the 
astonishing fact that, although in the “ Polities”’ 
Aristotle treated fully of federal constitutions, in the 
“Politics ’’ the federal state hardly receives even the 
most casual mention, although the only way to preserve 
the national freedom was to construct a federal state. 
As Professor Gomperz grimly observes, there was a 
sadly near future, undreamt of by Aristotle, “ which 
was to transform proud Hellas into Achaia, a sorry 
province of the Roman Empire.”’ 

The ethics are reviewed in several chapters with 
talented and masterly criticism, more especially in the 
discussion of the famous doctrine of the Mean, 
humorously described as “the passion for compromise.”’ 
Professor Gomperz makes no attempt to eliminate or 
explain away Aristotle’s antinomies or inconsistencies. 
Facing them fairly, he endeavours, with much measure 
of success, to trace their origin, as, for example, in the 
influence of Aristotle’s master, or in the conflict be- 
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tween his own theoretical reflexions and his personal 
experiences. 

The four chapters on Theophrastus are delightful 
reading. “The Characters,’’ of course, are famous. 
But Theophrastus is not so well known as a philosopher 
and scientific botanist. Professor Gomperz says that 
he “was the incarnate ideal of the philosophic dis- 
ciple. Dutiful, patient, unwearied, gifted with a 
power of work bordering on the fabulous, he accom- 
panied the Stagirite through the whole range of his 
‘universal research.’’ For all that, he was no blind 
follower, but possessed himself a highly developed 
ctitical faculty. For example, “by supplying the 
opponents of spontaneous generation with their most 
effective weapon, he stands really, in spite of all 
appearances to the contrary, at the head of those who 
finally overthrew this doctrine of Aristotle and his 
predecessors.”’ 

Theophrastus was a pioneer in the field of botany, 
as Aristotle in the realm of biology, though the paths 
opened have remained untrodden until comparatively 
recent times. 

In a short notice it is difficult to give any adequate 
idea of the value of Professor Gomperz’ most able and 
original commentaries. Let it suffice to say that it is 
no overestimation which would place his work in the 
wery first rank of learning and scholarship. 





The English People 


A Modern History of the English People. Vol. I, 
1880-1898. Vol. II, 1899-1910. By R. H. 
GRETTON. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net each.) 


THE ideal historian is he who has neither prejudices 
nor sympathies so far as his selected period is con- 
cerned. He is in the position of a judge, and the 
further removed he is from the personages of whom he 
writes, the more impartial is his narrative likely to be, 
and therefore the more trustworthy the history which 
he relates. From this it will be understood that the 
historian of contemporary events must inevitably fall 
far short of the ideal which he ought to set himself. 
Politics do not become history before all the partici- 
pators in it have passed away, and he who, anticipating 
time, attempts to write of history while it is still in 
the earlier stage of politics finds himself not an his- 
torian but a politician. Mr. Gretton has attempted 
this impossible task, and as an historian has failed. 
The events of which he has written are far too close 
tc allow themselves to be seen in their true per- 
spective. But if Mr. Gretton has failed to write his- 
tory, he has succeeded in writing a very pleasant 
narrative which cannot fail to attract all to whom his 
pages will serve as reminders of the incidents recorded 
therein. Although Mr. Gretton must in his personal 
views incline to one or the other party in the State 
whose actions and contests supply the greater part of 
the matter on which his volume is based, he has suc- 
ceeded for the most part in disguising his leanings. 








To disguise them entirely is, however, impossible, and 
one concludes after a perusal of his pages that he 
inclines to the Unionist side rather than to that of the 
present Government. 

It must not be imagined that Mr. Gretton deals 
solely with politics. The changes which the social life 
of the people has undergone during the couple of de- 
cades of which he writes also claim his attention. One 
can see how great a change one generation can effect 
when one is reminded that, less than thirty years ago, 
“ young ladies were distressing their parents by travel- 
ling on the top of omnibuses, and playing the banjo 
was the most desirable accomplishment in Mayfair 
drawing-rooms,’’ and that it was as recently as 1896 
that the enactment which required every mechanical 
locomotive on a highway to be preceded by a man 
walking with a red flag to warn the drivers of horse 
vehicles was repealed. At that time the whole of the 
world of wealth and influence looked down with con- 
tempt on the few pioneer motor-cars which were as yet 
struggling for their existence. “They abused the in- 
vasion of the highways; they sneered at the smells and 
the noise and the discomforts of the cars; they pre- 
dicted death or mutilation for the drivers of the 
machines.’’ As this stands, it is perhaps an exaggera- 
tion, yet it is not very far from the truth. 

Mr. Gretton’s scheme is to devote one chapter to 
every year, and to confine the whole of the story of 
every year to its own chapter. Topics are con- 
sequently never pursued for any considerable distance, 
but are taken up and dropped at frequent intervals. 
The result of this is that the narrative is rendered 
jerky at times. Mr. Gretton has a sense of humour 
which tends to increase the interest which his book 
arouses. As an instance we may quote the following 
passage which appears under the year 1903 :—“ Tem- 
perance principles . . . made a new, if mildly gro- 
tesque, appearance this year in a gospel of taking no 
drinks between meals; there were those who complained 
of the amount of overeating that this called for.”’ 

We have noticed a few slips which should be cor- 
rected in a second edition. On page 169 of the second 
volume Sir Ernest Cassel appears as Sir Edward 
Cassel; on page 225 the suggestion is made that the 
Unionists in the Thanet Division opposed the election 
of the Conservative candidate on political grounds, 
whereas in truth the opposition was entirely personal; 
on page 279 Sir James Fergusson is described as a 
former Under-Secretary, although he had subsequently 
held a higher office in a Unionist Ministry. 





The meeting of the ‘Royal Society of Literature on 
Wednesday, May 28, will be held at 20, Hanover 
Square, the subject being “The Poetry of William 
Allingham.’”? The dinner of the Colquhoun Club of 
the Royal Society of Literature will be held the same 
evening at the Café Monico. The guest of the Club 
will be Cecil Cowper, Esq., J.P., and the subject of 
the evening’s discussion will be William Cowper and 
his work. 
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Reviews 


By StR HUGH CLIFFORD. 


Shorter 


Malayan Monochromes. 
(John Murray. 6s.) 


SERIES of short stories, dealing with the 
intricacies of character of Malayan men 
and women for the most part, but also in- 
cluding a sketch or two of the British soldier, 
very evidently drawn from life, and a charming 
little study of two tiny Malay girl-slaves who ran 


‘ away from their up-river owner, travelled many miles 


in a native dugout, and sought the protection of the 
British Resident. Most of the stories have already 
appeared in ‘various periodicals, and they are quite 
worthy of this preservation in book form. 

The author has a more than normal knowledge of the 
workings of the native mind, and, without being suffi- 
ciently realistic to offend, is not squeamish, by reason 
of which he gives a strongly drawn, manly picture of 
life in and about South-Eastern Asia. The story of 
the Chinese cholera junk is a gruesome study, but it 
is at the same time an illuminating piece of work as 
regards the Chinese character. Again, the story of 
the Governor who won fame and grew old in a night 
contains more than surface reading will yield up, and 
in every one of the stories there is a distinctive touch 
which proves that the author was not writing merely 
for the sake of making print, but had a message for us 
English and gave it unpretentiously, yet sincerely and 
well. We recommend this book as excellent light read- 
ing, and at the same time as containing matter well 
worthy of perusal by all to whom the problems of the 
Far East are in any measure interesting. 





|chn Leyden: An Anglo-Indian Poet. By P. 
SESHADRI, M.A. (Higginbotham and Co., Mad- 
ras, and Luzac and Co., London. 2s. 8d. net.) 


JOHN LEYDEN is a name not altogether unfamiliar to 
students of epistolary literature. Readers of Lock- 
hart’s “Life of Scott’’ and of Scott’s “Familiar Letters’’ 
will remember references to him; while some of his 
entertaining letters were included in an anthology, 
“The British Letter Writers,’? published by Messrs. 
Nimmo in 1892. The present volume includes a sketch 
of Leyden’s life, a selection from his poetry, and 
several of his letters. The latter form, in many re- 
spects, the most interesting part of the book. The 
introduction gives a brief but good presentation of the 
various aspects of Leyden’s powers, though the writer, 
Mr. P. Seshadri, shows here and there evidence of that 
curious Anglo-Indian style which, in its cruder forms, 
so often provokes our mirth. Thus an Englishman 
would scarcely write: “His early years were a period 
of joyous existence, on which he loved to muse with 
fond regret when destiny made him a forlorn wanderer 
in climes from which he was never to return.’’ When 
one considers the difficulty of writing even a respectable 
style in an unfamiliar tongue, such things need no 





forgiveness. In other respects the sketch is able, and 
sets forth a character who seems to have been a prodigy 
of learning and of virtue. That he won and kept the 
friendship of Scott is evidence that he possessed more 
than usual ability and force of personality. We do 
not agree with Mr. Seshadri in his comparison of Ley- 
den with Byron. There may have been a similarity 
in their careers, but it was wholly superficial; they 
certainly have no spiritual affinity. 

. Of Leyden’s verse there is not much to be said. 
A few faint efforts to break away from the conventions 
of his period may be discernible here and there, but 
they were never very strenuous. Thus a line like 
“I crossed the tedious ocean-wave ’’ amounts almost to 
a dating of his work. For no poet since Shelley would 
use the word “tedious’’ in such a connection. After 
all, it is good to find a desire to do homage to Anglo- 
Indian literature such as this book represents; for we 
understand that this is the first of a series. We trust 
that both editor and publishers will receive sufficient 
support to enable them to carry out their intentions. 





The Patrician. Vol. I, No. 1. 
Garden, W.C. 6d. net.) 


WE congratulate the editors of the Patrician, which 
makes its first appearance this week, on something 
strikingly new in the way of cover-design, and a format 
which is simply irreproachable. The articles and other 
contributions are of a distinguished order, and should 
have a very wide appeal. Mr. Bernard Capes begins 
a story entitled “A Queen of Guile,’’ illustrated by H. 
M. Brock; Mr. Gordon Craig has a capital article on 
“ Patricians and the Pit ’’; Miss Kate Carew is vivacious 
on the theme of “Players and Playgoers’’—her own 
sketches, illustrating her remarks, are extremely attrac- 
tive; and there is a fine appreciation of the new U.S.A. 
Ambassador, with a portrait. Mr. Wilfrid L. Randell 
contributes a rhyming “ Foreword’’ and a page on 
“Things to be Noted’”’; Mr. W. G. Menzies gives a 
“Chat on Antiques ’’; and there are short stories and 
travel articles of the best. In fact, the Patrician fully 
justifies its sub-title as “A Monthly Magazine of Travel, 
Art, Fashion, Sport, and Social Life throughout the 
World,’’ and we wish it success. 


(1, York Street, Covent 





The Social Guide, 1913. Edited by Mrs. HuGH 
ADAMS and EDITH A. BROWNE. (A. and C. 
Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 


WE doubt whether this little book is as widely known 
as it deserves to be. To some its name may seem to 
imply that it refers only to what are usually known as 
society functions, whereas information is given with 
regard to recreation and amusements enjoyed by all 
classes. In many cases the means of access are given 
to the various places mentioned, but it would be 
advisable if these could be extended, as upon facilities 
and cost often depend the choice of a day’s or hour’s 
entertainment. 
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Scotland and the French Revolution. By HENRY W. 
MEIKLE, M.A., D.Litt. (James Maclehose and 
Sons. 10s. net.) 


WRITERS in Scotland are just now giving much atten- 
tion to the history of their country, and particularly 
to its general development during the later decades of 
the nineteenth and the earlier part of the twentieth 
centuries. In tracing the political awakening of Scot- 
land, Dr. Meikle’s aim is to show that reform was in 
no small measure one of the effects of the wide-spread 
agitation caused by the upheaval of the French Revolu- 
tion. Already the country had been deeply stirred by 
the American War, and a new spirit of civil liberty had 
begun to animate the people. Very naturally, too, it 
ran parallel to the great development of commercial 
sndustries, and the industrial classes were aroused from 
a long apathy to a new political life. The nation was 
no longer content to exist “in a state of complacent 
acquiescence in the taciturn regularity of ancient 
affairs.”” Dr. Meikle describes with a painstaking 
minuteness, almost too elaborate in detail, the general 
condition of things, the party antagonisms, the politi- 
cal and social unrest and the consequent intrigues, the 
effects of the British Convention and the popular dis- 
content. There is a chapter on the French Projects 
of Invasion, and another, especially interesting, on the 
ecclesiastical effects of the French Revolution. Dr. 
Meikle’s conclusion, at first sight, is paradoxical. “In 
Scotland, as in England,”’ he says, “the French Revolu- 
tion had retarded the progress of liberal opinion.’’ 
But, he adds, “the dread of innovation was caused 
partly by the horrors of the Reign of Terror abroad, 
and partly by the enthusiasm with which French prin- 
ciples had been welcomed by the industrial classes at 
home. Yet, as has been shown, it is with this moment- 
ous upheaval in France that the political awakening of 
Scotland begins.’’ 

The notes and references to original and other 
sources are extensive, and add much to the value of a 
discriminating and careful delineation. 





The Statesman’s Year Book. 
KELTIE, LL.D. 
net.) 


Edited by J. Scott 
(Macmillan and Co. tos. 6d. 


THE present year sees the jubilee volume of “The 
Statesman’s Year Book,” and it is interesting to note 
the great changes that have taken place in the internal 
constitution and the external relations of the various 


states of which the Year-Book gives an account. A map. 


of Europe as it was in 1863 and one for 1913 show to 
what a large extent the lesser frequented countries have 
extended their railway systems and other means of com- 
munication during the last fifty years. Other informa- 
tion throughout the book is brought as up-to-date as 
possible, the changes that have taken place in the 
Balkan States receiving particular attention. 





THE Church Quarterly opens with an able article by 
the editor on “ Foundations: A Statement of Christian 
Belief in Terms of Modern Thought by Seven Oxford 
Men.’’ Such symposia are characteristic of Oxford; 
witness “Tracts for the Times,’’ “Essays and Re- 
views,’’ and “ Lux Mundi,’’ marking “ distinct epochs 
in the religious thought of the country.”’ 


Dr. Headlam has some interesting obiter dicta. 
“Cambridge men are somewhat timid of writing on 
anything which they have not fully thought out, and 
their books generally finish where we want them to 
begin.’’ Of modern liberalism: “The world needs, it is 
already beginning to want, Christianity again.’”’ “We 
cannot divorce the value of the Bible from the value of 
its theology.’’ It is diverting to read of “the very crude 
view of our Lord’s human knowledge put forward by 
the present Bishop of Oxford in “ Lux Mundi.”’ 


Dr. Caldecott, criticising seven books by Rudolf 
Eucken, contributes a detailed account of his religious 
philosophy. “Religious Teaching in Secondary 
Schools ’”’ is an article which suggests an excellent 
ideal, but one very far removed, we fear, from the 
present perfunctory attempts at many of our Public 
Schools. 

Laymen will be especially interested in “ The Pro- 
posals for a New Lectionary.’”” The Table of Les- 
sons now in the Prayer Book is not satisfactory. It 
was arranged in 1870 “by a small committee of per- 
sons, most of whom were, in spite of their Biblical 
scholarship, not very well qualified for the task.’’ This 
is a matter which could well be undertaken at once, 
independently of any controversial or premature re- 
vision of the Prayer Book. The editor contributes a 
further article concerning “Some Books on St. Paul,” 
of making which, as we have had occasion before to 
remark, there seems to be no end. 





Fiction 


Father Ralph. By GERALD O’DONOVAN. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.) 


T is difficult to classify such a book as this, for, in 
the very detailed study which it gives of young 
O’Brien’s life, so many issues are introduced that at 
the close we are left with a slight feeling of bewilder- 
ment and a sense of intense resentment against the 
decaying Church of Rome—or, rather, of its Irish 
branch. In the course of the story it is clearly shown 
that Home Rule for a large proportion of rural Ireland 
means merely greater opportunities for the tyrannies of 
the gombeen men over the peasantry, and that, if 
political economy means the greatest good for the 
greatest number, as it is supposed to do, then there is 
very little political economy left in the beliefs of the 
majority of Irish legislators. 
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This, however, is by the way, for the chief figure in 
the story, Ralph O’Brien, is little concerned with poli- 
tics. His history is traced, with meticulous attention 
to detail, from infancy up to the point at which he 
finds himself unable to concur in the decree Lamentadbili 
Sane, and thus is made an outcast from the Church. 
His mother, whose religion overcame her natural affec- 
tion to such an extent as to cause her to disown her 
son until he consented to disregard his own conscience, 
is a very fine study on the author’s part. We feel, on 
laying the book aside, that, had it been half its present 
length, it would have been more interesting, for the 
author has told everything, and left nothing to our 
imagination. As a scathing condemnation of the 
modern methods of the Church of Rome, the book is 
an excellent piece of work; as a novel, it is too diffuse 
to be convincing. 





By GLADYS MENDL. (Chapman and Hall. 


Parentage. 
6s.) 


“ PARENTAGE ”’ is divided into two parts, entitled “ pro- 
mise ’’ and “ fulfilment.’’ The first contains the story 
of the child, Peter Deeping, and shows how his father 
and mother tried to mould him on their own lines, 
thwarted his desire to go to school like other boys, 
and in every way tried to make Peter an echo of them- 
selves. The second, which shows Peter at the com- 
pletion of the process, is in the nature of a moral, and 
we find it rather a long moral. The story of Peter 
and Deborah, children, is delightful. Into the second 
part of the book enters Unity Jane, an American girl 
educated in Paris, and possessed of sufficient force of 
character to make Peter rebel against the established 
order of things as exemplified by his parents. Deborah 
has her own separate interest in life, and the elder 
Deepings, irrational as they are in their desire to mould 
their son on the lines of half a century ago, bow their 
heads to the inevitable on the last page or two; thus 
we get general happiness all round and a sense that 
the story as a whole is lacking in strength. 

“Parentage ’’ is evidently intended to be viewed as 
a book with a purpose, but it fails in that, for the type 
which it portrays is rare, and we are inclined to suspect 
exaggeration of the foibles of the elder Deepings on 
the part of the author. However this may be, it is 
unlikely that such stiff-necked and obstinate people as 
Theodore Deeping and his wife will mend their ways 
at the bidding of novelists, while the saner and 
broader-minded public does not need the lesson. As 
a story, the volume affords pleasant entertainment for 
an hour or two, and its author is evidently more at 
home in depicting scenes of child-life than among the 
grown-ups. 





The Beacon Watchers. By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 


THE author’s dedication of this work “To those who 
by thought and service are as watch-fires in the night ”’ 
gives the keynote to the book, which introduces us to 








a number of characters, among whom move Jeremias 
Starkey and Dinauchty, a Scots minister, serving and 
winning no reward, save that of the knowledge of tasks 
well done. Starkey is a chemist with a doctor’s know- 
ledge, to whom comes Ginevra Frenant, with her little 
daughter Sara. Ginevra’s husband is a man with no 
moral sense, who has incurred penal servitude through 
robbing his own relatives, and the presentment of his 
character is a curiously interesting psychological study. 
The development of the child Sara, her hurried, un- 
fortunate marriage, and the way in which she sub- 
sequently wins through to happiness form the main 
thread of the story, but the chemist sits as deus ex 
machina from beginning to end, a compelling figure, 
not overdrawn in any way—for he has his weaknesses 
and makes his mistakes—but a very real and human 
character. 


If any fault may be urged against the book, it is 
that its scenes are too long drawn out; conversations 
are microscopically long and complete; nothing is left 
to the reader’s imagination, but every impulse and 
emotion is analysed, dissected, and served up dressed 
for consumption. The effect of this is tedious, and one 
is inclined to skip paragraphs here and there. As a 
whole, however, the book is well written, and, though 
occasionally old tricks of the fiction writer are 
employed, the story is sufficiently fresh and interesting 
to repay careful reading, while one or two of its 
characters are sufficiently striking to give the book a 
high place in modern fiction. 





Time’s Wallet. By Lucy DALE and G. M. FAULDING. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s.) 


THE system of telling a story by means of correspond- 
ence, written by two or more persons, may have an 
advantage in that it gives the authors an opportunity of 
emphasising several points of view, but at the same 
time it has many drawbacks for the reader. It is diffi- 
cult to pick up the threads of such a story, and, when 
they are once picked up, it is difficult for the reader 
to maintain a grasp on them all. The story that this 
book contains is very slight, consisting as it does of the 
engagement of Nan Bosanquet to Everard Shaw, who, 
after all, turned out to be the wrong man, and her 
subsequent finding of the right man in an old friend 
whom she has known all her life. Unfortunately for 
us, Shaw’s point of view is not given quite clearly; 
he is an accessory throughout the story, and it is as 
if he did not matter much. Like most men in a similar 
position, he would have carried the engagement 
through, but Nan came to hear quite accidentally that 
his feelings were engaged elsewhere, and that, for her, 
terminated the matter—as it naturally would. From 
that point, however, Shaw drifts out with the girl 
whom he really cared for, and the rest of the story is 
too inevitable to demand close perusal. 


For the rest, the book contains a number of amusing 
comments on modern life, a rather crass exposition of 
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the political and social problems, and some good 
literary criticisms, as well as a modicum of fairly good 
modern verse. The story, however, is very slight, 
though the manner in which it is written saves it from 
commonplaceness, and renders it a rather witty book. 








The Theatre 


“The Seven Sisters” at the 
Savoy Theatre 


HIS Hungarian farcical comedy of Mr. Ferencz 

Herczegh, as translated by Mr. Boros, both amuses 
and disappoints. The first act, in which the widow of an 
Army officer, excellently played by Miss Mary Rorke, 
deals with her difficult family of seven beautiful 
daughters, has something of true comedy within its 
farcical setting. The troubles of the mother and her 
many girls, whom she has determined shall marry quickly 
and in order of their years—-which she reduces all 
round—is quite convincing, as is the scene of their 
charming home, with its suggestions of an historic 
past and present poverty. Soon a famous regiment 
of Hungarian hussars passes their windows, and 
officers and others enter into the lives of the seven 
sisters, and the rather charming note of old-world 
comedy passes, and we are presented to a world of 
musical farce—without the music. Mr. Maurice as a 
farcical colonel, Mr. Thesiger as the conventionally 
stupid nephew, Mr. Norman Trevor as a quick-witted 
and, later, quick-dancing lieutenant, and Mr. Sam 
Sothern as another lieutenant who is wicked and re- 
claimed, all belong to the world of musical comedy, 
and “act as such.’’ The plot is simply that Lieutenant 
Horkoy, Mr. Trevor, wants to marry Mici, Miss Laura 
Cowie, the fourth daughter of the family. 

Of course, this cannot happen until her elder sisters 
are wed. So the first three acts are taken up by Hor- 
koy’s plans for finding husbands for Katinka, the 
eldest and most beautiful, Miss Enid Bell; for Sari, 
the charming and ready, Miss Heather Featherstone; 
and for Ella, the beautiful and simple, Miss Peggy 
Fitzmaurice. How all this is done would be very 
amusing to watch if it were done much more quickly, 
not quite so obviously, and to the accompaniment of 
exquisite Hungarian music. The Mici of Miss Laura 
Cowie, who returns from school looking grown-up and 
already in love, and is immediately reduced by her 
stern mother to a little girl, is always gay and lively, 
and keeps the farcical comedy going at a good pace 
whenever the authors will let her. Many of the actors, 
however, are too broad, too burlesque, too impossible— 
nothing but the brightest and lightest of music 
would mask their wide divergence from the 
conditions which should encompass comedy, whether 
farcical or otherwise. If this play of a small garrison 
town could be reduced to two acts and set to music, if 
the many charming ladies and actors who play in it 








had fine voices and could all dance as well as Miss 
Cowie and Mr. Trevor show they can, “The Seven 
Sisters’’ might become a victorious production—far 
better, indeed, than most of the musical plays before 
the public at the present time. 


A Stage Causerie 


THE GAIETY AND DALY’S. 


A LONG while ago some of the productions of Mr. 
George Edwardes used to be criticised by terribly 
rude people in the pit and gallery who, we have heard, 
actually had the effrontery to express contempt for so- 
called plays which had cost thousands of pounds ster- 
ling of somebody”s money to put on the stage. Of 
course this able management soon changed all that. Not 
only did these stupid, discontented people appear to pass 
away altogether, but a race of playgoers grew up which 
was moulded much nearer to the heart’s desire of those 
who produce musical plays. This happy generation ha 
come to stay for quite a long while, and they make the 
fortunes of all or any of Mr. Edwardes’ interesting 
musical farces. No matter what is put before them they 
are immensely amused and loyal. Loyalty, in the eyes 
of the management, being a devotion to something afar 
from the sphere of our sorrow, a simple mental attitude 
which does not argue why, a fine spirit which enables 
playgoers to put down their money and enjoy whatever 
is given them without any more bother. This delightful 
quality of loyalty has spread from the public to the 
Press, and any production of Mr. Edwardes’ is spoken 
of very nicely, as infinitely better than anything he has 
done before, or as a complete success of which there 
was never any doubt. These and many other agreeable 
statements are quite right; crowds fill his brilliant 
theatres, immense enjoyment appears to be obtained; 
the oldest weakest fun amuses; the most elderly per- 
formers and low comedy tricks are applauded to the 
skies. We congratulate such audiences, but we wonder 
whence they come and whither their intellectual deve- 
lopment may lead them. We, alas! do not feel superior 
to these happy people, only lonely and left out and 
discomforted. 

The other night, with something more than our usual 
care, we watched Mr. Tanner’s “ Girl on the Film,” and 
the audience that crowded the house and enjoyed its 
obvious and ill-developed humour. The three acts 
appeared to us to contain nothing of interest, nothing 
that deserved laughter or applause, nothing but obvious 
tricks and makeshift music and make-believe fun. Such 
an act as that at the Mill, Poggleford, Lincolnshire, 
seemed to us to reach the ultimate of ineffable vacuity, 
but the audience laughed. The acting from beginning 
to end seemed without real liveliness or a spark of in- 
spired humour, but the people in rows on rows of well- 
filled seats applauded jokes that were passé ten years 
ago. It is a sad experience to be alone in such a 
situation. We have enjoyed a thousand verses by 


Adrian Ross, and almost as many songs and quips of 
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the comedians who struggle with the “ Girl on the Film,” 
but on this occasion all charm had gone out of them for 
us. ‘Only in one place could we find anyone who 
appeared in sympathy with us, and that was on the stage 
where the ladies who represented country girls, society 
people, and the like, really did seem to know how empty 
and boring the whole affair had become. 

At Daly’s victory succeedeth victory, and Miss Sari 
Petrass and Mr. Robert Michaelis repeat the glories of 
“Gipsy Love.” The same class of delighted audience 
is to be found here as at the Gaiety, but it is not quite 
so extraordinary, for there are plenty of amusing points 
in “The Marriage Market,” points which will become 
funnier as Mr. G. P. Huntley and Mr. Berry permit 
themselves to be more and more diverting. As these 
actors and Miss Gertie Millar and some others are likely 
to be seen to better advantage a little later we hope 
to return to Daly’s, but while the girl is still on the film 
we trust we may be spared the Gaiety. 


LIVELINESS AND LIGHT MUSIC. 


Although there have not been many new productions 
this week, some of the most popular theatres have re- 
freshed their already successful entertainments. 


“OH, OH, DELPHINE! ” 


Of Mr. Courtneidge’s musical comedy this is 
especially true, for he has added considerably to the 
liveliness and beauty of the first-night production by 
some even more telling dresses and numbers than we 
then enjoyed. For the London public, which does not 
wish to be bothered, and only longs for gaiety and 
colour and light music, “ Delphine” is more engaging 
than ever. Miss Iris Hoey has undoubtedly improved 
her amusing réle ; Mr. Walter Passmore is funnier than 
before, and Mr. Courtice Pounds is as good as ever— 
and no one could be more agreeable than that. The 
play goes from the opening to the end with extra- 
ordinary élan; it is compact of smiles and hearty 
laughter all the way. The merriest players and singers 
in town seem to be performing to the most good-natured 
and amused audience in the world. An evening at the 
Shaftesbury is an antidote for life’s malaise. 


SOME NEW REVUES. 


We presume this name will grow to have an especial 
meaning in the English language; it will not stand for 
just the same as the French word, nor will it quite 
correspond to our own survey or review. Thus and 
thus is our vocabulary enriched. 


“ALL THE WINNERS.” 


At the Empire Theatre this amusing salad of queer 
humours and brilliant scenes has been greatly 
strengthened by the interpolation, in the Monte Carlo 
scene, of a gambler’s dance in which the beautiful artist, 
Lydia Kyasht, assisted by Pierre Vladimiroff, gives 
once more a complete exposition of her grace and charm. 
Some funny burlesques, too, have recently been added, 
in which Mr. Barry Lupino, the curieus comedian who 








is the life and soul of the whole review, gives us immense 
opportunities for laughter. His “man who arrived 
broke at Monte Carlo” and his workman voter are also 
two delightful sketches of character. Then there are 
so many other charming people in the Empire revue 
that it flits the hours away after a very easy and laugh- 
ing fashion. 


AT THE ALHAMBRA. 


No effort of mind or expense of money has been 
spared to add one more successful revue to the long list 
of those now running in London. We presume the 
taste for these gorgeous and lively entertainments in- 
creases with each new feast, for it is certain that never 
has any city béén supplied with so many victorious 
exhibitions of this character nor have audiences ever 
been in a more coming-on disposition. Mr. Grossmith, 
Mr. Fred Thompson, Mr. Hugh Wright, M. Theodor 
Kosloff, Mr. Julian Alfred, and, of course, Mr. Charlot 
and Mr. Leveaux, provide the ideas, the music, the 
dances, the verses, the production; and the result, if not 
inspired with so much wit as one would be glad to wel- 
come, is just the sort of “stop press revue” which the 
public likes and looks for. There are wits and 
humorists among us who could make much better 
“books’’ for our revues, but the scenes, the arrangements 
of the stage, the brilliancy and rapidity of the whole 
affair could not be improved upon. Nor could, we think, 
the delightful Eastern interlude, “Flowers of Allah,” 
the twelfth of—is it not ?—twenty-five scenes, be made 
more attractive; the Pastel ballet, however, should 
certainly be more beautiful, considering the care that 
has been expended on it. The comedians are excellent, 
and the songs always light and amusing. The whole 
is a mélange of fantastic satire and loveliness which 
will add to the fame of even the Alhambra. 


TWO GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 


London’s a roost for every bird; that was Disraeli’s 
view, was it not? and all sorts and conditions of stage 
productions jostle each other in our capital. If you be 
for serious questions, “Strife,’’ by Mr. Galsworthy, now 
excellently presented by Mr. Kenneth Douglas and Mr. 
Leyel at the Comedy Theatre, will prove of enthralling 
interest to you. We feel that this gifted writer’s last 
play, “ The Eldest Son,” did not receive the support it 
so fully deserved from the public, but time has brought 
in two revenges for Mr. Galsworthy. For last week 
you might see his profound picture of present-day socio- 
logical conditions at the Comedy, and his lighter and 
more human comedy of “The Pigeon,” under Miss 
Horniman’s able management at the Court Theatre. 
Both plays have been fully criticised in the past. We 
can only advise all those interested in the progress of 
the stage to see these admirable productions, for Mr. 
Galsworthy stands for all that is best in our present 
dramatic movement, for all that is soundest in the 
matter of observation, and, if he needs to use it, all 
that is most real in regard to the humours and fun 
which form so large a part of life. 
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MISS HORNIMAN’S SEASON. 
will last for a week or so longer, and all her productions 
are well worth seeing, although some, such as Mr. 
Frank Rose’s “The Whispering Well,’’ leave us with the 
impression that the manager, in her just ambition to pro- 
vide her repertory theatre with local colour, is ready to 
grasp at plays which are not completely considered. 
Interesting and beautiful as much of “ The Whispering 
Well” becomes in the hands of such able actors as Mr. 
Jules Shaw, Miss Thorndike, and Mr. Russell Thorn- 
dike, we feel there is a certain weakness in the introduc- 
tion of the people of the world of dreams, a curious 
want of truth in the more imaginative parts of the play. 
The realistic side is always convincing and admirable. 
We only regret that Miss Horniman is with us for so 
short a time that a review of her work at length in a 
weekly journal can be of little service to her theatre or 
the public. Topicality is now the only wear. 

EGAN MEw. 


“J’Adore Ca” at the New Middlesex 


iT was a bold venture on the part of Mme. B. Rasimi 
and the Stoll management to transport an entire 
company of French music-hall artistes, with scenery 
and other accessories, from the capital of civilisation 
on the banks of the Seine to what was once one of the 
foulest of districts in the heart of our modern Babylon. 
Shades of Jack Sheppard, of Blueskin, of Jonathan 
Wild the Great, and of all the other denizens of the 
purlieus of the Dials, what think you of the Drury 
Lane of to-day? The Aldwych and Kingsway improve- 
ments have transformed an ancient hotbed of vice into 
a seat of honourable business and a resort of legitimate 
pleasure—the latter thanks mainly to the activities of 
Mr. J. L. Graydon, who, after many years’ able 
management of the old “ Mogul,”’ now so felicitously 
directs the fortunes of the New Middlesex, which, like 
the proverbial phcenix, has risen from its ashes. 

When we first read the preliminary announcements 
of this Revue, in eighteen ¢ableaux, by MM. Celval 
and Charley, from the Ba-ta-clan Theatre, which for 
nearly half a century has provided entertainment for 
tens of thousands, we thought, “ We are at last to have 
a real Paris in London,”’ and we had visions of Emma 
Valadon, Térésa, that Second Empire star, who, 
smothered in diamonds, at the Alcazar d’Eté, 
just prior to “lAnnée Terrible,” drove Paris 
and many a crowned head crazy with Houssot’s 
“La Femme a Barbe,” “Rien n’est sacré pour 
un Sapeur” and “C’est dans le Nez que ga 
me chatouille.’”” But we were agreeably surprised to 
find, when we visited the New Middlesex the other 











evening, that the management not only presented us. 


with Parisian scenes and the most chic of Parisiennes, 
but gave us, also, many alluring glimpses of Seville 
and the Towns of Love, of Rome under the 
Borgias, of the Paradise of Toys, and of the Triumph 
of Aviation. “J’adore ca!’’ Who could help doing 
so? The costumes are lovely, the scenery is beautiful, 
the colouring splendid; but the artistes themselves are 





a joy to watch and to listen to as they “trip it . . . on 
the light fantastic toe’’ and carol to a “heady music 
sweet as wine’’ under the strenuous conductorship of 
M. Gustave Ferrari. And that is all the refreshment 
the audience is likely to require, for ¢ableau succeeds 
tableau in rapid succession, practically without a wait, 
save for a short “intermission’’ after the thirteenth, 
and the eye is feasted unceasingly with contours of 
beauty galore. It is two and a half hours of un- 
alloyed pleasure, and where all are so good it would 
be invidious to single out any one artiste for special 
mention; yet, perhaps, Mlle. Dormeuil, “ le Manchon,”’ 
is the clou of the entertainment, for when she takes 
the muff off, only for the fraction of a second—well, 
there—“ c’est épatant !’’ 











The Sixth Sense 


HE sixth sense, though less easily defined than the 
other five, and far less universal a possession, is 
nevertheless just as real and just as necessary to a man’s 
completeness. Call it what you will—balance, tact, the 
sense of reality—it is an absolute if an elusive quality. 
To illustrate the part it has played in the past, to suggest 
the part it might be made to play in the future, would 
require a treatise. If one can roughly indicate its 
characteristics in a page or so, something will have been 
achieved. 

The approach is easiest, perhaps, by way of generali- 
ties. The world seems sometimes to be rushing forward 
apace, sometimes stationary, sometimes even retrograde. 
These changeful aspects are really but the agitations of 
the surface, varying as the pull of dynamic individuals 
prevails in this direction or in that. | Underneath, 
obedient to eternal laws, the current of humanity moves 
ever onwards in ceaseless, unhurried progress, growing 
better, we hope and believe, but at any rate moving. To 
very few is it given to perceive this underflow ; or, per- 
ceiving it, accurately to estimate it. Truth, as Halifax 
said, “has lived very retiredly indeed, nay sometimes so 
buried that only some few of the discerning part of 
mankind could have a glimpse of her.” Some, the re- 
volutionaries, would hasten the unhastening. Others, 
the reactionaries, would hold back the resistless. But 
sooner or later, these are checked and broken, those 
carried onward by the flood. In the long run, the 
Metternichs and the Mazzinis cancel one another's 
efforts. 

This underflow, unbroken, progressive, indifferent, is 
the material on which the sixth sense works. Its 
possessors, piercing through the chaotic and fluctuating 
appearance of things, understand how far the world has 
in reality advanced. They know just for what, at any 
given moment, it is ripe. Potentially, they are the ideal 
statesmen. Actually, they are rarely prominent in 


affairs, and still more rarely effective. Their clear per- 
ception of the essential order makes the disorders of 
the superficial life seem, by comparison, beyond any 
mechanical remedy ; while, on the other hand, their own 
completeness shields them from that discontent, some- 
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times called divine, which is the motive of vehement 
action. They are ends in themselves, while the fierce 
reformers are but means to an end, deriving their signi- 
ficance from a temporary requirement. Yet, ever and 
again these gifted ones do lift their voices in protest 
against the tendencies of their age. But it is a courteous, 
tolerant voice, not given for any extreme party, but 
rather for some middle, unemphatic course, and is there- 
fore usually lost in the clamour of contention. 

A few such men we have had in English history: 
More; Hooker; Falkland, andhis friends, Chillingworth 
and Hales; Halifax the Trimmer. In our own day we 
have seen, in Matthew Arnold, a signal example. Surely 
it is not fanciful to say that a line drawn through the 
minds of these men would run parallel with that hidden 
line of humanity’s gradual enfranchisement. Each re- 
presents a mean between reaction and revolution; but 
thismean has never beena mere political compromise, 
fixed on in the hope of reconciling contentious factions. 
It is the perception by sincere and earnest men, gifted 
with a lucidity denied to others, of the exact point at 
which the hands of the clock would stand, if busy 
mechanics would only leave it to tick on at its natural 
pace. 

But if the function of the sixth sense is something 
more than compromise, it is also something much more 
than passivity. To know where one is, is useless, if one 
does not make use of the knowledge. This sense of 
reality may make its possessors disinclined for vigorous 
political action, because they see the ultimate futility 
thereof. But it does give them the power of making the 
best of things as they are, of a sort of higher opportun- 
ism. The selection and synthesis of what is best, that 
is their duty. For we are not utterly at the mercy of 
fate. If the blind instinct of the world does drive on- 
wards in one main direction, uncurbed by our ill-con- 
sidered revolts, yet the gentle hand of him who under- 
stands the wilful creature can in some measure control 
its course—can at any rate keep its head straight. And 
this is worth doing ; for we cannot doubt that it originally 
started on a path of progress, and that the perversities 
which make it so prone to swerve are of subsequent 
growth. The development of the sixth sense, therefore, 
should be a main object of education. 

For it will scarcely be denied that a more common pos- 
session of ‘this attribute would make for the betterment 
of the world. Much vain labour would be saved, much 
unnecessary anger and sorrow. Some heroisms, per- 
haps, would be sacrificed; this lucid temper does not 
tend to heroics, though, indeed, it has had its martyrs, 
such as More and Falkland. Some excitement would 
be lost, and passionate art would perhaps grow rarer. 
For the lucidity which goes with the sixth sense is apt 
to express itself in prose, or, if in poetry, then in verse 
of such calm beauty as Matthew Arnold’s. Those who, 
in the inevitable phrase, “see life steadily and see it 
whole,” are free from the agitations and urgencies which 
produce the more fervid art. But the need for such art, 
like the need for stimulants or for violent action, is after 
all a symptom of discontent and incompleteness. While 





we are imperfect enough to feel those needs, the divine 
accident which satisfies them will also happen. As life 
grows nearer fulfilment, personal art will come less and 
less often. As life attains perfection, becomes itself an 
art, the individual arts will pass unregretted away; 
though the arts of adornment, which make for the 
seemliness of externals, will reach an unprecedented 
excellence. Such, at least, seems the probability; but 
we can, if we choose, console ourselves that it will not 
come to pass in our time. . . . 

The possessors of the sixth sense, moreover, are by 
no means inhuman or colourless people. One has only 


to consider the record left by contemporaries of More 


and Hooker, Falkland and Arnold. Their gift goes, al- 
most of necessity, with certain lovable qualities. They 
have a sense of humour, because of their perception of 
the discrepancy between reality and fact. They are 
tolerant, because they see that there is little to choose 
between those who go too fast and those who go too 
slowly. And their tolerance is of a special quality. Com- 
plete tolerance is very easy; so also is intolerance, when 
once one has chosen a code. But the tolerance of these 
men is based on their perception of the difference be- 
tween what is actually pernicious as vitiating or further 
obscuring the flood of reality, and what is useless but 
harmless and therefore endurable or even cherishable as 
enhancing the pageant of the surface. This discrimina- 
tion calls for a constant comparison of the chaotic and 
changeful activities of the hour with the ordered and 
changeful progress of the underflow, and implies fine in- 
tellectuality as well as fine perception. It is akin to the 
attitude of Liberal Catholicism applied to life instead 
of to a creed, but. it has about as much in common with 
practical politics as the touch of a skilled surgeon has 
with the touch of a bargee. The practical politicians, 
indeed, are the one class which would suffer by an uni- 
versal development of the sixth sense; for if we all 
possessed it, we should know how and by whom the 
world were best governed. FRANCIS BICKLEY. 








Some New French Books 


PAUL GAULOT, in his latest work, “Les 
Petites Victimes de la Terreur ’’ (Plon, Nourrit 
and Co., 3 fr. 50), reveals some unsuspected, or, at 
least, some of the lesser-known aspects of the Terror. 
He has passed many hours at the Archives of the City 
of Paris, and has discovered many briefs which throw 
quite a startling light on the proceedings of the French 
Revolutionary tribunal. And we see that, in general, 
it was from people of the most humble conditions that 
the blood-thirstiness of the purveyors of the guillotine 
chose daily victims. 

To illustrate the inconceivable heedlessness with 
which the judges condemned people to death, M. 
Gaulot has made a choice amidst the most striking 
examples. It is thus that he exposes the case of Cathe- 
rine Cler, cook of Francois de Wailly, who, one night 
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having drunk too many “petits verres’’ in a café of her 
quarter, began a political discussion which ended at 
the Poste de Police. Though it was proved that the 
poor creature was quite drunk at the moment of her 
arrest, “her aristocratic conversation’’ was her undoing; 
she was condemned to death, and was executed on the 
Place de la Réunion. A touching “little victim’’ of the 
Terror is Charles Noel, a simple-minded old man, who, 
arriving one fine market-day at Lagny, declared him- 
self to be a surgeon, possessing a sovereign remedy 
against all illnesses. Two villagers listened to him 
attentively and entered into conversation with him. 
Their wives had been ailing for a long time; could 
Charles Noel cure them? The old man gave a small 
packet to each of the villagers and told them to place 
it under the left arm of the sick women and to recite 
five Paters whilst doing so. His candour ought to have 
inspired pity; it only provoked distrust. The villagers 
urged Charles Noel to speak, which he did only too 
willingly—uttering words at random. He was arrested, 
and after a summary trial sent to Paris to be judged by 
the revolutionary tribunal. After fourteen months of 
captivity, Charles Noel was executed for having said 
“that the affairs of the Republic will not go smoothly 
until the appearance of a chief.” 

M. Gaulot’s work is written soberly and with great 
care. It is evident that his aim has been to redeem the 
memories of many humble people—priests, old women, 
fresh young girls, or simple-minded men—offered in 
expiatory sacrifice by those whose excessive zeal caused 
them to forget that “real reason and true wisdom is the 
knowledge of moderating one’s passions.” 

“Les Aveux d’un Terroriste” (B. Grasset, 3fr. 50), 
by M. Ernest Daudet, is a curious historical novel. We 
owe already many works to this author, all more or less 
devoted to the study of the Revolutionary period. 
This concerns the life of a member of the Convention 
Nationale, who takes an active part in the Terror. He 
has calmly disposed of the lives of many people, who 
are, in general, absolutely innocent of the crimes he 
has charged them with. This fervent revolutionary 
begins his diary on his seventieth birthday, and thus 
confirms the maxim “It is never too late to mend.” 
The poor old Terrorist finds himself unexpectedly con- 
fronted by the descendants of those he pursued with 
patriotic hatred, and he becomes the author of all the 
misfortunes which befall his family. 


“Les Aveux d’un Terroriste’’ has the interest of being 


in part true. And although he has given a probably 
very exact painting of the Revolutionary period, we 
cannot help regretting that M. Daudet does not possess 
more colour, more sensitiveness. And yet, what a 
wonderful literary example he has had . . . perhaps 
too near him to be of any help! 


“Mademoiselle Gogo’’ (E. Fasquelle, 3 fr. 50), 


a French actress of the eighteenth century, is 
surely typical of that gay and careless period. 
She is a most amusing young person, quite 
unscrupulous—perfectly immoral, and yet absolutely 
captivating. M. Paul Ginisty was well inspired 


when he undertook her biography—for her life 





was enlivened by incidents which all present a 
picturesque or amusing aspect. Mlle. Gogo’s adven- 
ture with the Maréchal de Saxe, for whose favours she 
was a rival of the celebrated Madame Favart, of 
musical comedy fame, gives M. Ginisty the opportunity 
of sketching a bright picture of French camp-life of 
that period. He also evokes the theatre milieu of that 
time, which was just as vain, unprincipled, and witty 
as it is now. And it is to be hoped that he will con- 
tinue to depict the lives and characters of other “come- 
dians of the eighteenth century,’’ for he is really a 
very kind and keen observer of the psychology of 
“cabotins.”’ 

MM. Paul Reboux and Charles Muller are infinitely 
witty. They could have been the most cruelly truthful 
of critics—but too caustic or truthful criticism would 
have made them many enemies. They prefer, there- 
fore, to be the most able of imitators and of parodists. 
And, in this line, they are undeniable masters. They 
have already published two volumes entitled “A la 
Maniére de... .’’ Their third volume of this series 
has just appeared. It is, perhaps, even more clever 
than the preceding ones. It contains, amidst other 
masterpieces of the kind, a “take-off”? of D’Annunzio, 
which is irresistibly funny, being the parody of the 
high-flown romanticism, sensibility, and sensuality of 
that author. Reboux and Muller are not only satirists 
in prose; they can also cruelly mock in verse, and 
Stéphane Mallarmé’s incomprehensibility and Baude- 
laire’s morbidness have been capitally parodied by 
these two master-ironists, whose talent has at least one 
merit: that of making their readers laugh—even though 
it be sometimes at the expense of geniuses, such as 
Racine, Shakespeare, or authors of less importance. 

MARC LOGE. 








Latter-Day Cosmogony 


By PROFESSOR F. T. DEL MARMOL. 


I.—STARS AND NEBULZ. 


ODERN physics, while destroying the dogma of 
the indivisibility of the atom, have established 
the fact that the substance constituting our Universe is 
composed of two parts—ether and electrons—the com- 
bination of which forms the different bodies in their 
three states of solids, liquids, and gases. Since it has 
been ascertained that several material bodies lose part 
of their electrons, some of which may be transformed 
into ether, we are logically forced to the conclusion 
that ether, in its turn, is the creator of electrons. If it 
were not so, all the electronic substance would, long 
ages ago, have transformed itself into ethereal sub- 
stance, unless we assume the infinity of the material 
substance of our particular universe, an hypothesis re- 
jected by latter-day cosmogony. 
In reality an agglomeration of electrons in a state of 
dynamic equilibrium constitutes a star. The latter may 
be as tiny as the atoms, which outnumber in a single 
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drop of water all the drops of water of the Atlantic 
Ocean, or it may be one of those radiant celestial 
bodies hundreds of times greater than our Sun, in spite 
of the latter being more than a million times greater 
than the globe we inhabit. 

Professor J. J. Thomson, by means of extremely 
delicate labours, which were justly acknowledged by the 
award of a Nobel prize, succeeded in determining the 
volume, mass, and velocity of the electrons which make 
up the atoms, thus laying the foundations of a new 
science, Microcosmogony, the essential laws of which 
are identical with those which govern the phenomena 
relating to the evolution of the stars. And Sir Oliver 
Lodge has shown that an atom may be compared to a 
sidereal world of the firmament, and that the molecules 
are real solar systems, the particles of which, floating 
about in ether, are, in proportion to their dimensions, 
as widely apart from each other as the planets from 
their respective suns. 

Stars, whatever be their size, obey the general law of 
evolution: they are born, develop, are transformed, 
and die, but in such diverse manner that while the time 
required by certain molecules to perform a change of 
type is less than a millionth part of a second, the time 
needed by the stars to pass from one type to another 
may be counted by millions of centuries. 

Leaving on one side all purely metaphysical con- 
siderations, modern cosmogony wrestles with two es- 
sential problems—the birth, growth and death of the 
suns or light-giving stars, and the same phenomena in 
the case of the planets. 

With regard to the first case, it is bound up with the 
question of the Nove, or temporary stars, and from time 
immemorial a polemic has raged around these mysteri- 
ous bodies which have suddenly illuminated the 
heavens, some of them giving forth a brighter light 
than any of those of the first magnitude, and have later 
paled to insignificance or have even vanished alto- 
gether. The appearance of those new stars, although 
infrequent, has exercised a great influence on the pro- 
gress of astronomy. It was the discovery of a star of 
this kind which decided Hipparchus to catalogue the 
celestial bodies, and this first catalogue renders us 
actually enormous service, for, when we compare it with 
later ones and, above all, with the present ones, we are 
able to notice most suggestive changes in the firma- 
ment. 

For a considerable period it was believed that the 
temporary stars were simply dead bodies which, as the 
result of a collision with some other body, became 
sufficiently heated to acquire a temperature capable of 
giving them the brightness that attracts our attention. 
But those pitiless mathematicians, analysing the facts 
more closely, soon overthrew this theory by showing 
that, if the surface of such voluminous bodies acquired 
such a temperature in the way mentioned, then the 
brilliancy of the new star ought not to disappear for 
hundreds of years, while, as a matter of fact, the 
light is frequently extinguished in a comparatively 
short period. To express this mathematically, it is 
said that the line representing diminution should be 








nearly horizontal, agreeable to thermo-dynamic laws, 
whereas it appears nearly always almost vertical during 
the first few days. 

Another theory enjoying, even now, considerable 
support, supposes that dark stars or stars of little 
brilliancy have penetrated into the bosom of dense 
nebulz, and that the friction has set up the increase 
of brilliancy which converts them into Nove, just as a 
meteorite, in its passage through our atmosphere, be- 
comes transformed into that luminous though short- 
lived object called a shooting-star. This explanatior. 
is most seductive in its simplicity, but it has also to 
be given up when confronted with the mathematical 
argument just mentioned. 

In some cases a star is simply transformed into 
nebula. That is when its mass and its internal tem- 
perature have reached a limit which implies the trans- 
formation of the whole substance of the star into 
gaseous matter. This is due to the fact that the in- 
trinsic temperature of any celestial body, considered 
as an effect of the gravitational pressure of the sur- 
rounding ether, must depend on the quotient of the 
mass by the square of its radius. But let us give a 
less technical explanation of this most important fact, 
a popular one which the writer had the honour of sub- 
mitting to the late Sir George Darwin, the greatest 
astronomer and mathematician of our epoch, to be told 
by him that the argument is really irresistible. It is 
this: If a big star, by its continuously capturing fresh 
cosmic matter, could go on increasing its mass above 
any limit without disintegrating itself, then, by this 
time, stars should have been formed of an inconceivable 
immensity, for a body tends to increase in proportion 
to its mass, as the latter determines its power of 
attraction. But nothing of this appears to happen. 
Since the application of the laws of Newton and Kepler 
tc the movements observed in the systems of double 
stars has enabled us to weigh them as easily as we 
might weigh a sack of coal, it has been ascertained 
that there are many stars rather heavier or somewhat 
lighter than our Sun, but we have not found a single 
instance of stars many millions of times more massive 
than our great luminary, as should happen if there 
were no limit to the growth of the stars. 

Now, this transforming of a star into a nebulous 
mass, while it means the death of one celestial body, 
may be regarded as the birth of one or more stars 
which will arise from the nebulous mass. We have the 
lovely nebula of Orion, which occupies in the heavens 
an extension three hundred million times greater than 
the ellipsis described by the Earth around the Sun. 
From its sidereal protoplasm, several stars appear to 
have already been born. There is Andromeda’s in- 
spiring nebula, which, according to Professor Bohlin, 
occupies a volume over two thousand million times 
greater than our Sun. Like all the young nebula, its 
density is very slight—similar, in fact, to that of the 
tail of a comet. Ellard Gore supposes it to be less 
than the thousand-millionth part of the density of 
hydrogen, the lightest gas known to us. On this basis, 
the present writer has calculated that the mass of 
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Andromeda’s nebula should be nearly one hundred 
thousand times greater than that of the Sun. And as 
its substance is the same as that of the star which 
originated it on reaching the limit of its growth, it is 
quite possible that this mass of one hundred thousand 
suns for a single star be the limit which fixes its dis- 
appearance through natural death. There are two 
very brilliant stars, Canopus and Arcturus, which are 
perhaps bordering on this limit. On the other hand, 
Sirius, in spite of being the most brilliant in the firma- 
ment, only possesses a mass about three times greater 
than that of the Sun. 

The astronomers of Mount Wilson have recently 
observed a nebulous mass, on the sides of which a 
new world is forming. This nebulous mass has a 
diameter of nine hundred million miles, and the birth 
of the new world is taking place at a distance of four 
hundred and fifty million miles from the centre. 

These nebulous masses should not be confused with 
the galaxies of stars, which resemble nebulz until they 
are observed with powerful telescopes. Such a one 
is that of the constellation of Hercules, around which 
some astronomers believe our solar system to revolve— 
an opinion which has been rather severely shaken as a 
result of mathematical analysis. 

For the greater part of the twenty-six Nove observed 
since the use of the telescope, one of them so recently 
as last year, no satisfactory explanation had been given 
until Professor A. W. Bickerton came forward with 
his now famous theory of the third body, a theory 
which, in the opinion of many astronomers, is the only 
one in agreement both with spectroscopical observations 
and with their physico-mathematical interpretation. 

First of all, Professor Bickerton points out that, 
according to the law of probabilities, it is hardly 
possible for a collision of two bodies in space to take 
place according to the line of their centres. The direc- 
tion of two stars which approach sufficiently to come 
into contact will be, at each moment, for each one, the 
result of two directions, its own and that communicated 
to it by the other star. So that, excepting the ex- 
tremely improbable case of the two directions being 
in the same straight line, the shock should be oblique. 
The curious phases of this phenomenon, followed step 
by step by Professor Bickerton, culminate in the forma- 
tion of a third star, the Nova, and in the transformation 
of the two parent stars into variable stars, but much 
less bright than the new body formed from part of 
their substance. And finally, after analysing the 
spectroscopic observations which refer to the Nova 
Persei of 1901 and the recently discovered Nova Gemi- 
norum, the theory of the third body may be said to 
have been firmly established, inasmuch as the ob- 


jections fatal to other hypotheses leave this unscathed. 


It may be safely predicted that our Sun is not in any 
immediate danger of natural death or of death by 
accident. For the first to happen, it would have pro- 
bably to acquire a mass a hundred thousand times 
greater than it actually possesses, and it should be 
noted that, even if it absorbed all the bodies gravitat- 
ing in its vast dominions, it would still be far from 





doubling its actual mass. And as for the second 
danger, that of a collision with another star, even if 
the Sun was running in straight line towards its nearest 
neighbour, Alpha Centauri, it would need, given its 
actual velocity of twelve miles a second, more than 
eighty thousand years to reach it. 

Before such a remote danger, however great our 
anxiety for the fate of future generations, we may well 
exclaim, like Louis XV, “ Aprés nous le déluge!” 





At the Grosvenor Gallery 


HE Spring Exhibition of the International 
Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers 
offers an excellent show of works of prominent value, 
as well as of a quantity of representative work of the 
day. The average of merit is particularly high, and 
it is not easy to make a selection for comment which 
shall not by implication do injustice to many who must 
perforce pass unnoticed. 

The mixed works in the Corridor afford a pleasing 
variety. Mr. R. W. Allan’s water-colour, “ Sultan 
Hasan Mosque, Cairo,’? expresses very cleverly the 
dust and glare of the East, combined with the bright 
prismatic colours of a crowd in such surroundings. 
Mr. F. W. Doyle Jones’ “Rafael Sabatini” portrays 
a handsome face full of character. A bronze statue 
of exceeding beauty and very haunting quality is Miss 
Christine Gregory’s “ Marsyas,’’ a graceful figure of 
a nude lad playing the flute—he does not appear to 
be a faun, but this oversight may be forgiven in so 
fine a work. A very clever, but, we should imagine, 
flattering, view of “New York from Governor’s 
Island ”’ is presented by Mr. W. Monk in the form of 
a coloured etching. It is a skilful piece of work, but 
New York as an artist’s sketching-ground has a touch 
of the unconvincing, which Mr. Monk’s picture does 
not dissipate. Mr. Joseph Pennell exhibits several 
large lithographs expressed in his usual bold and 
brilliant ‘¢echnigue of the Capitol at Washington, 
which, as a good American, he desires to idealise for 
the effete world of Europe. To his skill, at all events, 
we render the heartiest tribute. One of the best things 
in the exhibition is Countess Feodora Gleichen’s 
“Plaster Sketch of Florence Nightingale for a Memo- 
rial to be ¢rected at Derby”’—she is standing at full 
length as “ The Lady of the Lamp”’ of Longfellow’s 
poem, in full-skirted Victorian costume; but the 
realistic and the ideal are as happily blended as they 
well could be. 

Miss Madeline Wells contributes two very clever 
large-scale water-colours, full of life and light and 
vigour, “A French Garden”? and “ The Judas Tree”’; 
the handling is bold, and the figures are full of life. 
An exceedingly striking, but, on the whole, unpleas- 
ing, work, is Miss Vera Willoughby’s large and 
minutely finished water-colour, “Sacred and Profane 
Love.’’ It is a highly original work; the artist has, 
it would seem, tried to express the modern sense of 
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sexual passion in terms of archaic Greek forms, and 
she has endeavoured to infuse into the old formal 
renderings of the human face, as seen in ancient vase- 
paintings and such figures as those from the A®gina 
Temple, the varying expressions of love and lust 
which the older Hellenic artists deliberately subordi- 
nated to the loftier aim of portraying the human figure 
in its noblest aspects. But, while disputing her point 
of view, there is no doubt that she has handled her 
conception with wonderful skill, and her picture com- 
pels attention. Hard by, in the sharpest possible con- 
trast, is one of the most exquisite latter-day statues 
of the Madonna and Child that we have seen, which 
the artist, Miss Helen Rock, calls “Domini Mater.’’ 


The Large Gallery opens with some striking pictures, 
three of which are among the very best in the exhibi- 
tion. In “ Blue and Silver” Mr. Von Glehn has a charm- 
ing small-scale full-length, early Victorian in form, but 
intensely modern in spirit, of a girl seated on a sofa, 
clad in blue, full of bright intelligence and joie de 
vivre. It is painted with easy technical skill. Mr. 
Harrington Mann gives a powerful half-length girl- 
portrait, painted in quiet browns, in “The Red 
Feather.” Mr. Orpen sends another of his charming 
studies of a girl in a tent by the seashore, which he calls 
“Afternoon Sleep”—like its predecessors it is skilful 
and pleasing, but there is a risk of his admirers 
tiring of the frequent repetition of the subject. Mr. 
Lavery sends some exceedingly clever studies of the 
High Alps in the great snow-peak which he calls “ The 
Monk,”’ “ Ski-ing,’’ and “Skating in a Snowstorm,” 
in which he expresses with rare skill effects of sun and 
shadow and storm upon those altitudes. With the title 
of “The Amethyst Necklace” Mr. Charles Shannon 
has a curious but very cleverly painted study of the 


semi-nude, in which a variety of quiet tints are skilfully 
handled and contrasted. 


The remainder of the exhibition contains much good 
work that space forbids our noticing in detail. Mrs. 
Knight’s “By the Sea Bracken,” and “A Grey Day,” 
are delicate and truthful; Mr. Spencer Pryse’s large 
picture “ The Mother,” is one of the outstanding works 
of the collection—fine in idea and execution, and forcible 
in its rendering of character and marshalling of lights 
and shadows. Mr. Rodin’s statuette group, “A Young 
Girl Between her Good and Evil Genius,” is, as might 
be expected, a magnificent work, marvellous in the 
dexterity and grace of its grouping, powerful in con- 
ception, and beautiful in execution, which discovers 


new wonders at every inspection, as a work of genius 
should do. 


Mr. John Masefield has revised and greatly enlarged 
his famous nautical story, “A Mainsail Haul.’’ It 
will be published immediately by Mr. Elkin Mathews. 
The same publisher will issue simultaneously, and 
uniform with it, a new edition of Mr. Masefield’s 
book, “Salt Water Ballads.” 





Art 


A “Turner” Exhibition 


N exhibition of a number of Turner’s water-colour 
drawings is being held at Messrs. Agnew’s 
galleries in Old Bond Street, in aid of the funds of 
the Artists’ General and Benevolent Institution, the 
founding of which was a matter of great interest to 
Turner. The number of drawings which have been 
brought together is considerable. They represent the 
work of the different periods of the artist’s life, and 
few painters have shown a more striking development 
than he. The earlier work, in which he copied his 
fellows and earned his living by making “views’’ of 
picturesque places, of ruins, castles, and abbeys, add- 
ing a little art to topography, is seen in such drawings 
as those of “ Salisbury Cathedral,’’ “ Tintern Abbey,”’ 
and “Evesham.’’ It is not singular, perhaps, that 
these very early pictures should give so little promise 
of what was to come, that “ Norham Castle’’ should 
have been the forerunner of “The Lake of Lucerne 
(The Blue Rigi)’? and “Ehrenbreitstein”’ (all of 
these are in the present exhibition); but it is more 
curious that such a picture as “Exeter’’ should have 
been painted in 1827. Of the real work of later days 
there are, besides the two just mentioned, the “Swiss 
Pass’? of 1836, the wonderful “Splugen Pass,’’ with 
pale mountains in the background and the straight road 
leading through the valley, which belongs to 1840-41, 
and one or two others. There are a number of interest- 
ing pictures of the earlier middle-period, the work of 
the tours in England and Scotland, Italy, and the 
Rhine, as well as of Turner’s later visits to France and 
Italy, which show his gradual discovery of the glory 
of light and of his own marvellous power of expres- 
sion. Turner’s was a remarkable probation, and not 
the least notable aspect of it is the fact that he 
seems to have been so little conscious of a struggle 
that one could suppose the ultimate achievement of his 
art to have been almost as great a revelation to himself 
as to others. 

There are two drawings of Turner himself in- 
cluded in the exhibition—Mr. J. T. Smith’s half- 
length, done in the Print-room of the British Museum, 
where there is now a lithograph of it; and a full-figure 
drawn by Count d’Orsay, from a pencil sketch by 
Landseer, which shows the artist standing by a piano 
with a cup of tea. 


Notes for the Collectors 


Even after the Phillips sale and the scattering of the 
once treasured Browning letters and souvenirs, those 
who go down into the auctions with high hopes will 
not meet with disappointment. There will be many 
splendid things in the Oppenheim dispersal, which 
begins at Christie’s on June 10, and lasts until the 
17th. The collection contains many beautiful old 
French examples—Sévres; secrétaires, by the famous 
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craftsmen of France in the eighteenth century ; Beauvais 
tapestry; and typical pieces of furniture and of the 
sculptured nymphs which graced that day. In glancing 
round the galleries— 

All the sham life comes back again—one sees 

Alcénes, Ruelles, the Lever, and the Coucher, 

Patches and Ruffles, Roués and Marquises ; 

The little great, the infinite small thing, 

That ruled the hour when Louis Quinze was king. 
and all those charming porcelains and vanities, the 
prices of which the collector sends bounding upward 
each year. 

A different and more intimate world is shown in 
the Alma-Tadema collection, which will be sold by 
Hamptons at the artist’s studio, in Grove End Road, 
cn June 9, and during the following five days, unless 
some mammoth buyer should anticipate events by buy- 
ing right out this life-long harvest of beautiful and 
interesting antiques. Everything is here, from some 
of Sir Lawrence’s own paintings to a famous archzo- 
logical library; Persian carpets, Flemish tapestry, 
curios from China, Japan, and, indeed, every part of 
the world and every period that was rich in art and 
craft. 

The antique furniture alone forms a large division 
of the collection; here are old Italian, Dutch, and 
Portuguese examples in abundance, and here an un- 
usually fine Flemish bedstead, date 1606, which the 
late Lady Alma-Tadema used in her pictures more 
than once, and about which there is an amusing story 
of a brilliant and new associate, which is, alas! too 
long for our column. But almost every example in the 
long list of treasures in the Alma-Tadema collection 
has many literary or artistic memories connected with 
it. Of these, the autograph grand piano is well 
known. It was designed, like much of the furniture, 
by the artist himself, and is finely inlaid with tortoise- 
shell, ivory, and mother-of-pearl. But its main claim 
to fame is to be found in the signatures of very many 
great musicians who were friends of the owner. 
Paderewski, Melba, Saint-Saéns, Joachim—these are a 
few among the many names written long ago in friend- 
ship, memories of many—long since past beyond these 
shadows. The pictures, too, are largely souvenirs of 
old comrades; among them is the original “ Bath of 
Psyche,’’ one of the most beautiful single figures that 
Lord Leighton ever painted. It is, of course, widely 
known by another picture of the same subject now in 
the Tate collection. But most of the famous painters 
of Sir Lawrence’s period are here represented, and, if 
their pictures come to auction, it will be of great interest 
to learn just their present market value. 

Of other sales early in June there are many to delight 
collectors all over the world, but the Oppenheim and 
the Alma-Tadema are enough to supply the most eager 
for the moment. E. M. 











The very successful work on “Austria, Her People 
and Her Homelands,”’ is quickly running into its 
second edition, and the author, Mr. James Baker, is 
now engaged upon revising the proofs for this new 
edition. 





Notes and News 


Messrs. John Long will shortly publish a new novel 
entitled “A South African Heiress,’’ by Mrs. T. M. 
Wakeford. The characters, the scenes, and the view- 
point of her story are wholly Colonial, and the tone 
is bright and cheerful throughout. 


Mr. Heinemann announces that he will publish on 
May 29 a new book entitled “ Men around the Kaiser,”’ 
by Frederick W. Wile. The book will give short 
personal sketches of all the most prominent men in 
Germany at the present day, in every field of life, 
politics, industry, art. Mr. Wile has had exceptional 
opportunities of making the personal acquaintance of 
most of the men of whom he writes. 


Messrs. A. and C. Black are shortly adding five new 
volumes to their “ Peeps at Nature’’ Series. The new 
titles will be “ The Naturalist at the Seashore,’’ by 
Richard Elmhurst, F.L.S.; “Reptiles and Amphi- 
bians,””’ by A. Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S.; “ British 
Moths,’’ by A. M. Stewart; and two volumes by the 
editor, the Rev. Charles A. Hall, on “Pond Life”’ 
and “ British Beetles.’’ 


On Saturday, May 17, the well-known publishers, 
Messrs. A. and C. Black, gave a reception to the 
contributors of the “ Englishwoman’s Year Book,’’ one 
of the many annuals issued by them. The guests were 
received by the editor, Miss G. E. Mitton, supported by 
the consultative committee, Lady Strachey, Lady 
Huggins, Mrs. Hertha Ayrton, M.I.E.E., Miss S. A. 
Burstall, M.A., Mrs. J. R. Green, and Dr. Margaret 
Todd, also by Mr. Adam Black and his partner and 
other members of the firm. 


Mr. John Lane had arranged more than six months 
ago to publish a volume of reproductions of Alastair’s 
work, with a “ Note of Exclamation’’ by Mr. Robert 
Ross. The book has been delayed in order to include 
representative examples, many of which have been 
kindly lent for the purpose by private owners. The 
volume will be ready next month, and will contain 
between forty and fifty reproductions in colour and 
black and white. Five hundred copies only will be 
printed. 


On Monday afternoon, June 2, an orchestral concert, 
with Saint-Saens as solo pianist in Mozart’s “ Concerto 
in B Flat,’ which he performed at his début in 1846, 
takes place. The veteran pianist-composer will also 
play in the “Africa’’ fantasia, as well as performing 
movements from his concertos Nos. 2 and 5. The 
Beecham Symphony Orchestra, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Thomas Beecham, will interpret, amongst 
other Saint-Saens’ compositions, the “Symphony in C 
Minor, No. 3,’ a hitherto unheard overture, dating 
back to 1854, and the “Serenade in E Flat for 
Orchestra.’’ The festival performance of “ Samson et 
Dalila ’’ at Covent Garden is set down for Wednesday, 
June 4, in the presence of Saint-Saens, M. Franz and 
Mme. Kirkby Lunn undertaking the 7éles with which 
their names are associated. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANcELoT LAWTON. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
GERMANY. 


T is a happy circumstance that the royal wedding 
celebration in Germany, which affords an oppor- 
tunity for the meeting of three Sovereigns, should 
coincide with a definite improvement in the international 
situation. As was only to be expected, official quarters 
declare that the occasion is without political significance. 
Doubtless this statement is correct in a strict sense. 
What is essentially a family reunion will certainly not 
be interrupted by the tedious process of treaty-making. 
Yet to say that the proceedings now begun in Berlin 
will not exercise an important bearing upon European 
relations would be an error. In the brief intervals of 
repose in the long programme of festivities, the 
monarchs will no doubt exchange views. Meanwhile 
the atmosphere of rejoicing inseparable from so historic 
and at the same time so domestic an occasion will go 
a long way towards relieving the strained feeling which 
has existed in the past between the German and English 
peoples. The lavish display of the Union Jack in the 
streets of Berlin, entwined as it is with the emblem of 
the Fatherland, constitutes in itself an omen not with- 
out promise. But, as I have already pointed out, it 
is because all these things are taking place at a moment 
when the international horizon is cloudless that the 
meeting of monarchs is so fortuitously timed. 

We cannot forget the momentous happenings of the 
recent past, and that amid the turmoil of diplomacy 
which for many months kept the nerves of Europe on 
edge peace was alone preserved by the restraint of the 
three Great Powers whose Sovereigns are now gathered 
together in the German capital. The war in the Near 
East has wrought many changes of a stupendous 
nature, but none more welcome than that which revealed 
to the world Great Britain and Germany working 
side by side in the cause of peace, and exerting with 
serious purpose their moderating influence as neutral 
Powers. When Europe was face to face with the 
imminent crisis of devastating war, these two nations, 
whose hostility towards each other had come to be 
generally accepted as a permanent menace, forgot their 
own misunderstandings and acted together as arbitra- 
tors in great issues bristling with many diverse and 
deep-seated problems. This proof of sincerity given 
by the one nation to the other when elsewhere in Europe 
popular passions were aroused and vast armies were 
massing on frontiers, undeniably paved the way for 
some tangible form of friendship between the two 
countries. It is for diplomacy to seize the rare oppor- 
tunity and to translate the acclamations of the German 
people, welcoming King George, into agreements that 
will remove once and for all long-standing sources of 
irritation. 

The Kaiser has already given positive proof of gene- 
rous sympathy in releasing the British officers accused 
of espionage. There is every reason to believe 

















that, while in Berlin the wedding bells are ringing, 
diplomatists are engaged in a serious endeavour to 
reconcile English and German interests at least in one 
part of the world. The arrangement to be arrived at 
may not be so comprehensive as is desired in certain 
quarters. Nevertheless, it will represent an extremely 
important beginning in the arduous task of establishing 
something like concord between the two Powers. As 
the Balkan war revealed the fact that the policies of 
Great Britain and Germany were identical in that they 
aimed at the preservation of peace, so the Balkan war 
has afforded an opportunity for bringing to a satis- 
factory conclusion the prolonged negotiations regarding 
affairs in the Middle East. To all intents and purposes 
driven out of Europe, the future of Turkey lies in this 
region. The construction of the Baghdad Railway, a 
scheme owing its inception to German initiative, has 
become a matter of urgency. The line will run, as it 
were, through the cradle of the world’s civilisation, 
and the territories which it is destined to develop offer 
illimitable commercial possibilities. 

Up to the present, progress with the scheme 


has been retarded because no serious attempt 
was made on the part of Germany to meet 
the situation arising out of Great Britain’s 
paramount position in the Persian Gulf. The pro- 


tracted campaign in her European dominions has de- 
pleted the Ottoman Treasury to an extent bordering 
cn ruin. Some financial relief is therefore an imperative 
need; and, moreover, in order that the remnant of an 
Empire may be saved, development of the Asiatic 
regions must be begun in earnest. Sir Edward Grey 
deserves full credit for utilising the opportunity to 
secure adequate protection for British interests in the 
Persian Gulf. That his efforts cannot be completely 
successful without the co-operation of Germany is a 
foregone conclusion. Russia, also, by reason of her 
position in Northern Persia, has something at stake in 
the issue. At the memorable Potsdam interview between 
the Kaiser and the Tsar an agreement was reached 
whereby Russia undertook to connect any railways 
which she might construct within the area of her 
Persian sphere of influence with the Baghdad system, 
and in return Germany recognised for the first time the 
special privileges of Russia in Northern Persia. That 
agreement, it will be recalled, provoked considerable 
comment at the time, and some publicists even went 
so far as to assert that it meant the break-up of the 
Triple Entente. Since then, however, the Triple 
Entente has successfully weathered many storms. To 
all clear-thinking minds it must have been obvious that, 
if Germany recognised the Russian sphere of influence 
in Northern Persia, she could not logically deny British 
predominance in the South, and that, in view of the 
cordial relations existing between this country and 
Russia, any arrangement arrived at by either with a 
third party must of necessity be a matter for common 
consent. 

So long as Germany maintained her attitude of sullen 
disapproval, British claims in regard to the Persian 
Gulf were likely to give rise to complications. There 
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was, at least, always present a source of irritation that 
might be magnified into a serious dispute and con- 
ceivably employed as casus belli. If now an agreement 
is to be reached on outstanding points, all parties will 
‘benefit to an immeasurable extent. Great Britain’s 
position in Persia and in the region of the Gulf will 
finally be recognised, Germany will find an outlet for 
her activities in the further construction of the Baghdad 
line, the Ottoman Treasury will be given welcome relief, 
and Russia may pursue at will her railway projects in 
Northern Persia. 


MOTORING 


T is welcome news to the motorist that the important 
question of adequately and intelligently sign- 
posting the roads of the country is at last to receive 
serious attention. As the Azfocar remarks in the course 
of an able leader on the subject, this question is of far 
greater moment to the motorist than “scouts’’ or 
“ road-guides,’’ or any other of the adventitious aids 
to motor touring, of which so much is made by the 
motoring organisations. At present the system of 
marking the roads is chiefly conspicuous for its utter 
inadequacy and absurdity, and in fact, as our con- 
temporary remarks, to call it a system at all is to be 
guilty of the worst kind of solecism. “A chaotic 
agglomeration of useless and misleading signs ’’ would 
be a better and more accurate description of things as 
they are. Even on the great main roads the so-called 
direction posts often refer in detail to obscure little 
places which do not figure on the average touring map 
at all, thus leading the stranger to think he must have 
taken the wrong road, whilst the nearest important 
town is completely ignored by the local sign-poster. 
This state of affairs is due to our continuing to entrust 
the care of the highways to petty local authorities, who 
are not concerned with the convenience of the people 
for whose benefit sign-posting is necessary, namely, the 
stranger within the gates, but whose one thought is to 
do things “on the cheap,’’ which means to leave things 
as far as possible as they are and have been from time 
immemorial. In any case there is not a single motorist 
who has not at times been exasperated by the delays 
due to inefficient and misleading sign-posting, and who 
will not agree that reform in this direction is of more 
importance than perhaps anything else in connection 
with motoring, scarcely even excepting the questions 
<f cheaper motor fuel and reduced bills for tyres. 


One would have thought that the Road Board, which 
was constituted a year or two ago for the express purpose 
of improving the roads of the country and adapting them 
to the requirements of the new mode of locomotion, 
would have included this matter of efficient sign-posting 
in its sphere of operations; but up to the present it 
has not done so—possibly because it lacks the necessary 
authority. But it has, at any rate, the power to attach 
conditions to the grants it makes to local councils in 
aid of road improvement, and in this connection the 
Autocar makes a sensible suggestion, namely, that be- 











fore making such grants the Board should insist upon 
the direction posts in the district being brought up to 
date and made properly effective for their purpose. 
However, the whole question of road-sign improve- 
ment is to be dealt with by thé International Road 
Congress which meets in London next month, and 
which will be attended by delegates from all over the 
world. 

A competition has been instituted by the Per- 
manent International Association of Read Congresses, 
of which Mr. Rees Jeffreys, the Secretary of the British 
Road Board is Hon. Secretary, in which prizes are 
offered to the competitors who proffer the most practical 
suggestions for the ideal direction post. The com- 
petition is not an easy one, as many points have to be 
taken into consideration, such as suitablity for the 
particular districts in which they are to be erected; 
capacity to resist wear and tear and climatic conditions ; 
simplicity of construction and erection; adjustment; 
maintenance ; visibility from a sufficient distance; the 
positions of the direction arms, and the selection of 
inscriptions of the places indicated, so as to give the 
most practical directions for the guidance of persons 
who may be going to distant points or to towns or places 
in the vicinity of the direction posts. All models, 
sketches, memoranda, etc., must be delivered at the 
offices of the Road Congress, Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
S.W., not later than June 19. The competition is sure 
to be useful in itself in evolving ideas for the best 
means of guiding the touring motorist to his destina- 
tion, but its special interest and value lies in the fact 
that it concentrates attention upon a long-standing and 
very tangible grievance which calls urgently for removal, 
and which at present militates very seriously against the 
pleasures of motoring. 

A notable feature of the present motoring season has 
been the continuous breaking of speed records by light 
cars of moderate engine rating. The latest of these 
performances have been those of the 11 h.p. Humber 
in the short distance section, and the 12 h.p. sleeve- 
valve Argyll over distances from 50 to 300 miles. On 
the 16th inst. the first-mentioned easily beat the previous 
world’s records for cars in Class B. (maximum capacity 
2,048 c.c.) over the flying half-mile, the flying kilo- 
metre, and the flying mile, and on Monday last the 
Argyll, driven by Messrs. Hornsted and Scott alter- 
nately, eclipsed by substantial margins the records set 
up by the 11.9 h.p. Arrol-Johnston for 50, 100, 150, 
200, and 300 miles. It will be observed that both the 
cars indicated are of British manufacture, a fact which, 
in conjunction with the recent record performances of 
the Sunbeam, Vauxhall, etc., at Brooklands, constitutes 
a striking illustration of the pre-eminent position now 
held by the British maker in motor engineering. 








A very interesting exhibition of paintings and water- 
colour drawings of Peasant Life and Landscape, Nor- 
mandy, by Mr. William Brock, is now being held in 
the Studio, 30, Osnaburgh Street, N.W., and _ will 
remain open until the 31st inst. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE King has gone to Berlin; the, Emperor has re- 
leased our officers ; the China Loan has come out; 
everything appears couleur de rose. Yet markets 

remain as dull as they were when a Continental war ap- 
peared a dead certainty. No one can explain the position. 
There are indeed two clear reasons for the stagnation: 
One is that the war in the Near East has so seriously 
affected the financial position of Germany and Austria, not 
to speak of Turkey and Greece, that those nations are com- 
pelled to sell all their stocks in order to meet their engage- 
ments. This selling has reacted upon other markets. The 
other and more sinister reason is that the big bankers 
have been told that the war is not over, that further com- 
plications are probable, and that they must be prepared for 
the worst. Therefore they declare that peace is assured, 
but sell all the time. 

The public has no confidence in anything. It is rich, 
but it will not spend its money. It subscribes to no new 
issues. Why the underwriters continue to sink their cash 
in all sorts of ventures I don’t know. Presumably the 
Banks are kind and allow overdrafts. The Nitrogen Pro- 
ducts is a huge affair out of which Mr. Barton is making 
a very fine profit. It reads like a fairy tale. I only hope 
that the estimated profits are not ‘‘fairy gold.’’ The 
Chinese Loan has been issued in readiness for a fiasco. 
Each country shoulders its own burden and none can sell 
on the other. This is a foolish policy. It makes a bad 
market. But it does worse; it allows each nation an 
equal power in China. Had the loan been international 
in fact, and had the bonds been good delivery in all the 
countries, then England and France would have absorbed 
the whole and have been able to control China. To-day 
they will be hampered. It is a most short-sighted arrange- 
ment which will lead to trouble. The finance of a petti- 
fogging lawyer—not that of a Statesman. The Tolteca 
Cement Company’s debentures are guaranteed by the 
Associated. I think that this concern is tying too many 
ropes round its neck. Sir Max Aitken is trying to sell his 
Canadian Car and Foundry Preference. The concern is 
prosperous, but I do not like this sale. It looks very 
suspicious. I must point out that the company itself does 
not make the issue, and has not increased its capital. 
Dominion Steel is attempting to finance itself in London. 
A new issue is impending; it should be avoided. That 
curious concern, the National Bituminous Coal, wants 
more money. But I do not like the way it has been pushed 
and puffed. The 44 per cent. Bonds of the City of Mon- 
treal are sound and good, and the short-dated Bonds of 
Durban are equally good. 

Money remains somewhat harder than any of us be- 
lieved possible. The United States continues to ship gold 
to France, presumably in order to pay for the Bonds it 
has bought from Berlin. Perhaps those Bonds had been 
Ppawned with the French Banks. Money should grow 
cheaper at the end of the month. But no one has much 
faith in lower rates. The big new issues that have been 
made and are still to be made will prevent any surplus 
accumulating. It is now said that France and Italy will 
finance themselves with Treasury Bills. 

FOREIGNERS.—It seems to me that the foreign market 
offers better bargains than any other section of the House, 
always supposing that peace will be signed. The Austrian 





Hungarian Rentes at present prices give a splendid yield. 
The idea of a default is not possible. Russian Bonds are 
also very cheap, and if Bulgaria and Greece can only ar- 
range their quarrel the securities of those countries are 
much under-valued. We are promised a boom in Peru 
Prefs., but we have heard the story so many times that no 
one now believes it. Nevertheless the debentures in this 
Corporation will sooner or later be replaced by 44 per cent. 
bonds, and then the preference will probably get their full 
dividend ; at least, they will be nearer than they are to-day. 
I cannot see anything to go for in Tintos, for the copper 
position is not over strong, in spite of the shortage caused 
through the Mexican Revolution. Finance has more influ- 
ence on the copper market than even good trade, and 
finance in the United States to-day is not hopeful. Amal- 
gamated droop, and they are the bell-wether of the copper 
market. 


Home Raits.—The Great Northern Railway issued a 
sort of prospectus offering both Preferred and Deferred 
Ordinary. But as the Preferred have always had their divi- 
dend I cannot see why any one should hesitate, for the 
difference in yield between the two is not enough to com- 
pensate for the risk. Railway companies rarely offer their 
stocks by the old-fashioned prospectus method, and I pre- 
sume the board of the G.N.R. did not know how to draft 
the document. It said as little as any prospectus I have 
ever seen—and it might have told us so much! I notice 
that the Pall Mall Gazette, whose city editor I look upon 
as one of the ablest and most courageous in the City, tells 
us that the Preferred ordinary of the Great Central are 
in sight of a dividend. I hope it may be true. But I fear 
the able editor is too sanguine ; 1894 Prefs. may get in full 
this year, but surely the company will be two or three years 
before it dare divide anything upon the junior stocks. 


YANKEES are duller each week. The ‘‘bears”’ are al- 
lowed to do as they like. The story now goes that Rocks 
are to reconstruct. I should not be surprised. This I do 
not believe. The railway is doing well and has spent large 
sums upon its road and equipment. Chesapeakes paid the 
usual dividend, but this was a mistaken policy, for the road 
lost much money in the floods, and needs cash. Southern 
Pacific must go lower in spite of the strong position of 
the line. The Union will have to sell the stock it now 
holds, and this cannot but affect the market. But at 
another 5 dollar fall this share should be bought. Unions 
and Atchisons both look too cheap. Steels too dear—even 
to-day. 

Mines are nobody’s fancy to-day. The only speculation 
is in Nigerians, which are certainly being bought by in- 
siders in the hope that a boom will come along. Of all the 
shares I like Hausa the best. I am assured that Edmund 
Davis holds control, and that he has sent Balfour to make 
a report. It is a clean little company. Ropp report told 
us nothing new. I hear that Roodepoort United will have 
to reconstruct. Pahangs are said to have found some rich 
ore in the old and new unwatered mine, and the price is 
talked to 20s. Siamese Tin will have three dredges at work 
by the end of December or early in the new year, and will 
then be earning big profits. But I hear poor reports of 
Malayan Tin, and I think holders should get out. 


RUBBER shares are a little flat. Raw rubber is dull, and 
the public does not come in and buy. But the ‘‘bears’’ 
in the Stock Exchange are now most of them out. Led- 
bury report is good, and I think the shares should be held. 
Lanadron did not do quite so well as regards dividend, for 
the company needs money, and the board kept back 
£10,000. But it is worth watching and should be bought 
when the price touches £2. Dennistown seems to be fully 
valued in the report. 
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Omw.—The Burmah figures came out just as I expected. 
The directors have wisely written off large sums for de- 
preciation. The land is being worked out and the board is 
wise. Shell profits are likely to be £2,300,000, but the 
market which knows this does not buy the shares. The 
talked-of amalgamation between British Maikop and 
Maikop Spies is ‘‘off.’’ I still continue to hear badly of 
Black Seas and Maikop Victory. I should advise a sale of 
both. Lobitos has paid its first dividend, but the report 
tells us nothing. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Marconi shares have been dull on the 
story that the dividend will only be 2s. It is now said that 
the company did not sell many American Marconis at the 
top, and only a few Spanish and Canadians. National 
Steam Cars have improved, and they should now be sold. 
The Charron report is good, but the market looks like 
dying down. The agitation amongst American Marconis 
grows, and a case is to be put before counsel. It is 
possible that those who lost money here may get back at 
least a portion of their loss. RayMOND RADCLIFFE. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LONGEST SENTENCE. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—If you have not already closed your columns to 
further examples of lengthy sentences—and I should not 
be sorry if this were so, for no literary journal of worth 
should long lend itself to the exhibition of verbal mon- 
strosities—may I submit the accompanying quotation from 
Ruskin? (I am sorry that I cannot give the exact source.) I 
have little doubt that it will be considered much superior 
to either of the examples already printed :-— 


“If it be true—and it can scarcely be disputed— 
that nothing has been for centuries consecrated by 
public admiration, without possessing in a high 
degree some kind of sterling excellence, it is not 
because the average intellect and feeling of the 
majority of the public are competent in any way to 
distinguish what is really excellent, but because all 
erroneous opinion is inconsistent, and all ungrounded 
opinion transitory; so that while the fancies and feel- 
ings which deny deserved honour and award what is 
undue, have neither root nor strength sufficient to 
maintain consistent testimony for a length of time, 
the opinions formed on right grounds by those few 
who are in reality competent judges, being 
necessarily stable, communicate themselves gradually 
from mind to mind, descending lower as they extend 
wider, until they leaven the whole lump, and rule 
by absolute authority, even where the grounds and 
reasons for them cannot be understood. On this, 
the gradual victory of what is consistent over what 
is vacillating, depends the reputation of all that is 
highest in art and literature.”’ 


The line of thought is undeviating, and the language 
Spencerian in its freedom from rhetorical flowers. Con- 
taining, as it does, but 153 words, it is not, of course, a 
record; and it is rather as solid reason, expressed in well- 
knit, albeit long phrases, that I trust it will be favoured 
by reproduction.—Yours faithfully, T. Davey. 

31, New Camp Road, Leeds. 


To the Editor of THE AcapEmy. 


Sir,—I remember having read a longer sentence than 
the one “perpetrated” by Mr. George Stronach in the 
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columns of THE AcapeMy of March 1 this year, and, as 
he seems to betray a fondness for this type of practical 
joke, I refer him to the Breakfast Table series of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes—the Poet, the Professor, the Autocrat— 
(not having any of the three books handy, I am unable 
to state definitely which one contains the long sentence). 
Trusting that he will be good enough to make known to 
your readers the result of his computation. I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, H. LONSDALE. 


‘‘Dawna,’’ The Ridgway, 
Sutton, Surrey. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—If I may pass from prose to poetry, I will cap 
Di. Stronach’s citations on page 607 of your current 
issue of sentences of 176 and 210 words by referring him 
to the opening sentence of Swinburne’s “Tristram of 
Lyonesse,” which contains 393 words.—Yours faithfully, 

Sitvanus P, THOMPsoON. 


Morland, Chislett Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
May 15th, 1913. 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE, 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMy. 


Sir,—In your issue of April 12 Sir E. Durning-Lawrence 
gives two examples of Bacon’s knowledge as exhibited in 
the Shakespeare plays. For instance, in the ‘‘Winter’s 
Tale,” Ill, 3, Antigonus says, ‘‘Our ship hath touch’d 
upon the deserts of Bohemia.”’ This has been noted as a 
geographical error. But Sir Edwin quotes ‘‘Freeman’s 
Historical Geography,’’ Vol. 1, p. 319, showing that at one 
time Bohemia extended from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
thus proving Bacon’s accuracy and the commentator’s 
blunder. Sir Edwin overlooks the source of the play, 
Robert Greene’s novel ‘‘Pandosto, or Dorastus and 
Fawnia,’’ from which Shakespeare borrowed the scene 
‘‘Bohemia by the Sea.’’ Consequently, the above illustra- 
tion does not establish Bacon’s accurate knowledge or 
authorship. Another instance is in ‘‘Julius Cesar,” II, 1, 
‘The clock has striken three.’’ This introduction of clocks 
44 B.c. isan anachronism. But Sir E. Durning-Lawrence 
says clock is a bell, and he follows it up with an explana- 
tion which refers to a later period, which will not do. 
Again, Shakespeare uses the expressions ‘‘the eighth 
hour,’”’ Act 2, Sc. 1, and ‘‘the ninth hour,’’ Sc. 4. But 
he is not referring to the divisions of a natural day as in 
Roman times, but to the London time of his own day. 
A theatre audience saw no offence in such anachronisms. 
In connection with this play particular attention must be 
called to Ben Jonson’s ‘‘Sylvia, or Discoveries,”’ in which 
he seems to have repeated a distorted passage in Act III, 
1, 47, 48, because it afforded him an opportunity of giving 
a hit at Shakespeare. Ben Jonson says ‘‘many times he 
fell into those things could not escape laughter : as when he 
said in the person of Cesar, one speaking to him, ‘Cesar, 
thou dost me wrong,’ he replied, ‘Caesar did never wrong, 
but with just cause,’ and such like ; which was ridiculous.” 
This was personal to Shakespeare; so it is perfectly clear 
that Bacon did not write ‘‘Julius Cesar.” 


Sir E. Durning-Lawrence negatives Shakespeare’s use of 
‘‘Holinshed’s Chronicle’ for ‘‘Macbeth.”” Has Sir Edwin 
compared ‘‘the mere translation’’ with the play and come 
to a right conclusion? And is he sure that the copy of 
Buchanan’s ‘‘Historia Scotica’’ (1582) was annotated in 
Bacon’s well-known handwriting for the purpose of writing 
‘Macbeth’? Or, were the notes made by Bacon after 
Shakespeare had written ‘‘Macbeth”? Sir Edwin says he 
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knows of nearly 2,000 volumes annotated by Bacon. What 
an interesting exhibition such a collection would make. 

In reply to Mr. John Hutchinson, I made no ‘‘palpable 
error’’ in my letter of March 8, where I stated that Robert 
Greene alludes to Shakespeare as a rising dramatist. There 
is no doubt as to whom Greene meant by Shake-Scene. 
Would not the wily Baconian go into a rapture if only 
such a piece of evidence contained the name Bake-Scene. 

Mr. Hutchinson rejects the evidence of the First Folio 
as fallacious, simply because it exposes the Baconians im- 
pudent fictions. As to Mr. George Greenwood’s ‘‘masterly 
statement of the Shakespeare case,’’ all I can say of it is 
that many points appear to make for his conclusion which 
are really no more than doubtful interpretations of 
evidence. 

Mr. G. Stronach says ‘‘the supposed lack of classical 
knowledge on the part of the writer of the plays has been 
effectively knocked on the head by the Shakespearean 
scholar, the late Professor Churton Collins.” I have 
before referred to the audacity of Baconians quoting 
eminent Shakespearean scholars in order to prove their 
case for Bacon. It is true that the Professor gives in his 
“Studies in Shakespeare” several “parallels in reflection, 
sentiment, and expression” from the ancient poets and 
Shakespeare. But on page 63 he remarks: .“I do not 
cite them as positive proof of imitation or of reminis- 
cence on the part of Shakespeare. They may be mere 
coincidences.”” And again on page 69: “There is, of 
course, not one of these parallels which, if taken 
separately, might not be mere coincidence.” Now, who 
can believe in the Baconians after this with “their blunders 
and misrepresentations,” to quote Professor Churton 
Collins in his exposé ‘“‘The Bacon-Shakespeare Mania’’? 

I am Sir, yours faithfully, 


Tom JONEs. 
London, E.C. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEmy. 


Sir,—Those among your readers—if any such there be 
—who followed a correspondence on this subject which 
Mr, Frederick Dixon began in your columns in September 
and left me to finish in January, may be glad to hear of 
some fresh proofs that Christian Science is developing on 
lines on which all religions based on ignorance and super- 
stition are sure to develop. 

Christian Scientists have frequently adduced cases in 
which the mere perusal of Mrs. Eddy’s book is supposed 
to have cured disease. I do not here refer to the famous 
“testimony’’ which tells how a fond mother, whose little 
girl was too ill to go to school, read extracts from “ Science 
and Health” to her suffering child with the natural result 
that in a few minutes the patient found that there was 
nothing the matter with her, and trotted off to school. I 
have always suspected that that particular testimony was 
fabricated by some malignant person like myself, base 
enough to trade on the lack of any sense of humour which 
Christian Scientists generally show. 

It is now becoming evident that pilgrimages to Boston, 
undertaken in hopes of relief from disease, are likely to 
be a prominent feature in Christian Science practice. If 
Mr. Dixon can be tempted back into your columns, he 
will no doubt be ready to show how completely such 
pilgrimages differ—in spirit and in effect—from similar 
pilgrimages to tine holy places of other religions. I have 
pleasant memories of meeting a lady who, having just 
returned to the Iand of shams from a trip to Russia, was 
eloquent regarding the ignorance and superstition of the 
Russian peasant as shown by his tendency to look on the 


Czar as divine. She could not realise that the cultured and 
progressive Amefican, who is on the high road to looking 
on Mrs, Eddy as divine, is mentally and morally on the 
level of the Russian peasant and with far less excuse. 
How long will it be before the walls of the “Mother 
Church” in Boston are hung with crutches, spectacles, 
ear trumpets, wigs, and false teeth? I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


T. G. Martin. 
May 12, 1913. 


THE TRAINING AT CHERWELL HALL. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Some few weeks ago notices appeared in the Press 
referring to a course of training proposed to be given at 
Cherwell Hall, Oxford, to women teachers preparing for 
work in preparatory schools or in the lower forms of 
secondary schools. May I ask your kind permission to 
correct these notices on two points? 

(1) The course of training contemplated at Cherwell 
Hall is solely a domestic arrangement. Cherwell Hall has 
in the past occasionally admitted a limited number of 
students who, although not qualified to compete for the 
diploma of a university, can profit by systematic training. 
A certificate will be given to such of these as shall have 
completed not less than a year’s course of residence and 
training at the Hall, and shall have satisfied the authori- 
ties as to their fitness. Such a certificate could not enter 
into competition with the diploma or certificate awarded 
by any academic body. 

(2) 1 greatly regret that some of the notices referred to 
have contained inaccurate statements about the examina- 
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tion for teachers held by the Cambridge Teachers’ Train- 
ing Syndicate. No person unconnected with the Syndicate 
is warranted in speaking on behalf of that body. But I 
am permitted to call attention to the following provisions 
contained in the published regulations of the Syndicate. 
Besides those who have graduated or obtained the equiva- 
lent of graduation in some university of the United 
Kingdom, persons are admissible to the examinations of 
the Syndicate who have passed the intermediate, or an 
equivalent, examination in arts or science in some univer- 
sity of the United Kingdom, or who have obtained a 
certificate with honours in at least one group in the higher 
local examination of Cambridge or Oxford. Persons are 
also admissible who have passed an examination which can 
be shown to be at least of the standard of the above- 
mentioned examinations; and special leave may be accorded 
to persons who have not qualified by means of examina- 
tions, but have had in the opinion of the Syndicate 
adequate experience in teaching, and can furnish proof of 
having received a good education. 

May I at the same time be allowed to express my strong 
sense of the gratitude that is due to the Cambridge 
Syndicate for the services rendered by them to the training 
of teachers, especially of women teachers, in such institu- 
tions as that with which I have the honour to be connected ? 
I am, your obedient eervant, 

W. W. JACKSON. 
‘ Chairman of the Council of Cherwell 
Hall Training College. 
Exeter College, Oxford, April, 1913. 


JOTTINGS FOR THE WORD-BOOKS. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEmy. 


“* The Child of Thirty-six Fathers ’’: a.p. 1809. 

Sir,—The Bodleian Library possesses a book of iv- 
263 pages entitled: ‘‘The Child of Thirty-six Fathers. 
A serious, comic and moral romance. Translated from the 
French. In two volumes. Vol. 1. New-York : Published by 
Isaac Riley, 1809.’’ The printers license is signed by 
‘*Charles Clinton, Clerk of the District of New-York,’’ and 
dated ‘‘on the third day of August, in the thirty-fourth 
year of the Independence of the United States of America.’”’ 
At the beginning one reads in faded ink the inscription : 
“John B. Vente, No. 92, Duane Street, New York.’’ It 
is to be hoped that the publication of this news will bring 
from the United States to THE AcapEeMy, a statement 
shewing the exact title of the French Roman which was 
the literary father of ‘‘The Child,’’ with the names of its 
author and of the translator ; and also tothe Bodleian Library 
a copy of the second volume, to complete a readable story. 
Its style is not free from Gallicisms. Its topographical 
range includes Auxonne, Bourdeaux, Brussels, Castel- 
naudary, Chalons, Dinan, Grenoble, L’Orient, Luxem- 
bourg, Lyon, Nantes, Paris, and Rochefort. Among its 
actors there is a Gascon and a Provencal; among its cele- 
brities Clairfayt and Rousseau. On p. 17 one reads: ‘‘The 
Consul (i.e., Napoleon Bonaparte) is now busily employed 
in building a bridge across the sea, to march his troops 
over to England’’; on p. 195, ‘‘The play was calied the 
English Orphan ; a drama too interesting for us to imagine 
it possible that it would, as it did, excite the most immo- 
derate laughter.’’ What play was this? On p. 261 thé 
words: ‘‘His danger constituted all our fear; but, like 
Figaro, he was superior to every thing that could occur,” 
shew that the author was acquainted with the works of 
Beaumarchais, published also in the year 1809. For com- 
pilers of Dictionaries of the English Language, as written 
in North America, the following little index will seem 
useful : p. 23 pretty, as an adverb; 24, presentimental . . . 





By jingo; 49 and 50 habits=clothes ; 54 gemman=gentle- 
man ; 58 drawcansir=man of the sword; 114, 178, 213 to 
felicitate ; 178, the war of the eye; 182, visto . . . ren- 
counter (as nouns); 183, Moussu, for Monsieur; 199, 
enfrenzied ; 208, train=mode or style of living; 209, to 
curry=to thrash; 213, the seat of honour (as part of the 
habits); 251, to compassionate ; 252, intermediator. The 
great Oxonian Dictionary does not record ‘‘intermediator”’ 
between 1522 and 1864; ‘‘to compassionate ’’ between 
1729 and 1837; ‘‘enfrenzied’’ before 1823; nor 
‘‘presentimental’’ before 1819. It says that there is no 
evidence that ‘“‘by Jingo’? comes from Baskish; but men- 
tions its use by Motteux, in 1694, to translate ‘“‘par Dieu’’ 
in Rabelais, the first author who is known to have pub- 
lished some phrases in that language. Jinko means ‘‘God’’ 
in the South-Eastern Dialects of Baskland ; and two well- 
known Bascophiles of the nineteenth century, Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte, who was a contributor to THE ACADEMY, and 
his friend Monsieur Antoine d’Abbadie, a native of Eire- 
land, and a member of the Institut de France, believed, 
with every probability on their side, that the expression 
came into English from Bask sailors or soldiers. On p. 89 
the words ‘‘the human heart’’ remind one of ‘‘Rebecca,”’ 
the novel of 1808 after which Mr. Cecil Clarke inquired 
in THE Acapemy of April 26, 1913 ; as they occur more than 
once, I think, in that interesting work, and may be a proof 
that it was written by Mrs. A. C. Holbrook, who uses them 
in her avowed books. One of the bad characters in 
‘*Rebecca”’ is ‘‘Belville.’’ The same is true of ‘‘Edward: 
a novel,’ to which Mr. C. Clarke also alludes. But the 
date of ‘‘Edward’’ makes it impossible that Mrs. Hol- 
brook wrote that also. 

Mr. C. Clarke, or some other novelist, would do a great 
service to literature, if he found leisure to compile and pub- 
lish an annalistic list of the novels printed in the English 
Language during the reign of King George the Third. 

I remain, yours truly, 
Epwarp S. Dopcson. 

The Union Society, Oxford. 


May 9, 1913. 


A DISCLAIMER. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 

Sir,—I notice in your last issue the following sentence : 
‘They (the Socialist Party) run newspapers, such as the 
Christian Commonwealth,’’ etc. Will you allow me to 
point out that you are under a misapprehension? The 
Christian Commonwealth is not run by the Socialist Party, 
or any other party or society. It is an entirely independent 
journal; an impartial spectator and fearless critic of all 
parties and public affairs. I am, yours, etc., 

ALBERT Dawson, Editor. 

[We have much pleasure in publishing the above letter. 
Fully acknowledging the literary merits of the Christian 
Commonwealth, we have regretted to observe that undue 
prominence appeared to be accorded to the views of the 
Socialist Party. We receive with pleasure the disclaimer 
that that party exercises any control over the matter 
appearing in the paper.—Ep. AcapeEmy. } 
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Illustrated. (T .Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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FICTION. 
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6s.) 
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Little Cities of Italy. Bl André Maurel. Translated by 
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net.) 
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net.) 

Poems and Verses by Father and Son. By Henry John 
Bulkeley and John Pierson Bulkeley. (George Rout- 
ledge and Sons. 2s, 6d. net.) 

The Adventurous Year, and Other Poems. 
Kinder. (Maunsel and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Moses in Midian, and Other Verses. By Henry E. Ban- 
nard. (The Beds. Times Publishing Co. 2s. net.) 

Amor Viris. (Gautier de St. Ouen, Buenos Aires.) 
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E. Pickering. (A. C. Fifield. 1s. net.) 
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